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Introduction 


Steve Reinke 


How did this book come into being? It started, innocently 
and simply, as a collection of texts and images from Mike's 
films. Scripts, if you like, but without any camera direc- 
tions or other script-like stuff. Mike began adding little 
texts to introduce some of the scripts. And scripts that did 
not work so well on the page — no matter how well they 
worked on the screen — were slowly dropped. New texts 
were composed, added, dropped, shuffled around, revised 
and over the months a book began to take shape. 

What kind of book is this? Not really a book of 
scripts — although it does contain lots of the texts and 
images from many of Hoolboom’s films. And not really a 
guide to his prodigious and celebrated body of film work 
— despite the detailed filmography that acts as an appen- 
dix to the proceedings. And not really an autobiography — 
despite the subtitle a life in underground movies — although the 
book does engage with several notions of the autobio- 
graphical. 

Notions of the autobiographical? Let’s say autobiog- 
raphy begins with self-colloquy: someone writing, not just 
about, but also to themselves, relating incidents of their 


life. There's some of that in this book, but not a lot. If we 


take Plaque Years to be the autobiography of an artist through 
that artist’s work, we'll have a better idea of the play of 
texts that takes place within the volume. This is not a book 
of scripts with commentary meant to put them (the 
scripts, the artist’s work) in an autobiographical context. 
Hoolboom obliterates the distinction between script (pri- 
mary text) and commentary (secondary text), instead giv- 
ing us a progression of texts that relate to each other on 
equal footing. 

While editing, I was pursued by a sentence which 
became a kind of thinking-tool to help me with the pro- 
ject. Whenever I go to the hospital they don't have to take any blood, they 
just read me like a book. The sentence begins at the moment 
when diagnosis and treatment become demographics — 
the moment when AIDS, say, becomes not a disease but just 
another compelling symptom of a diseased lifestyle. The 
sentence also (and endlessly) plays around with the 
metaphoric possibilities of the body as book, the book as 


symptom, diagnosis as reading. 


John Wayne 


For my father’s generation, stranger to the electric guitar and com- 
puters, the fabulous variety of human possibility had been boiled 
down to a small roster of Hollywood stars. And none shone brighter 
than the Duke. For many who'd come to make a home in the New 
World, he seemed to represent the enduring spirit of the West — he 
was the law before lawyers got hold of it, a killer with a soft heart, a 
lady’s man who preferred the company of horses. 

One night my father announced we were going on a trip 
though he wouldn’t tell us where. “It’s a surprise,” he said, and we 
piled in the back of the car hoping to see those mythical fields where 
chocolate grew wild. All that night and most of the next day we drove 
until reaching a small theatre devoted to Shakespeare. Years would pass 
before the words “Hamlet” and disappointment were no longer 
joined in our vocabulary. What had brought my father here of course 
was the chance to see his idol, John Wayne, in a rare stage appearance. 
The Duke had conquered the big screen, it was time for the classics. 
After a round of milkshakes we sat before a painted army of kings and 
queens, waiting for the main event. Wayne appeared in a shock of 
floodlights and made his way quickly to the foot of the stage where 
he began, “To be or not to be.” The audience broke up. It was like 
watching Shakespeare rope a steer. He started again, “To be or not to 
be” and we were all laughing by now. Enraged, he retreated to the cur- 
tains shouting, “Don’t laugh at me. I didn’t write this shit!” 
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At the Movies 


On Sunday afternoons our mother would take us, the two brothers, to 
go see the movies. The factory of dreams. Mornings meant suits that 
might one day grow small enough to fit, and then a visit to church, 
where we went through the motions of devouring our saviour. Our 
duties were rewarded in the cinema, an invention without a future, 
whose well-stocked candy counter ensured that no matter how 
obscure its offering, no one minded exactly what was showing. 

We have turned our theatres into churches, and our churches 
into theatres. 

We laugh at the opening cartoons. Somehow they’d taken a rat, 
put it in overalls and white gloves, and made it funny and that was a 
feat in itself, as anyone who'd ever had to chase one would tell you. I 
wasn’t big on rats. Not like my brother. He’d chased so many down 
and buried them there was a little plot of yard devoted entirely to the 
afterlife of rodents. I go out to watch him sometimes, rooting them out 
with large, reassuring hands. When he was eight he could fix anything 
in the house. I think that made him Mama’s favourite; she was always 
practical that way, and I couldn’t stand him for it. Mama says, “We can 
control our thoughts, which are nothing, but not our emotions, 
which are everything.” Which meant that we spent our growing up 
fighting mostly, except on Sundays. Sundays were for church and 
movies. 

We settle back for the main attraction, Eddie’s Cruel Lesson. It’s hard 
to follow the plot exactly. Good guys and bad seem to find guns every- 
where they look and feel obliged to use them whenever someone 
walks through the door. This is a movie where people don’t know how 
to talk to one another, so they shoot instead. There are so many 
corpses I get confused but don’t mind much, I know I'll see it again, 
maybe later that day if 1 can find my favourite hiding spot behind the 
curtain, so I just let it wash over me, looking into their faces for some 


sign of the person I might become. For us, movies were never about 
the past, but the future. 

For a moment the film fills with storm clouds, only there’s no 
sound of rain and thunder, so maybe it’s just the house crying, leav- 
ing its tears on the big screen. The man we've been watching for the 
last hour walks into the room, and he thinks he’s alone but he’s not. 
There’s someone waiting there for him with orders to kill. His father. 
When Eddie lights a candle he sees shadows coming across the wall, 
a large hand holding a knife. It looks like he’s going to get it all right. 
And then his body disappears, leaving behind the biggest face we'd 
ever seen. It made me feel funny, like I was watching something I 
wasn’t supposed to see. Something worse than dying. 

A shiver runs through me because something's gone terribly 
wrong, only I’m stuck, I can’t unglue my face from the one on the 
screen, no one can, even though it feels like we’ve been pushed into 
that little basket they use at the guillotine to catch the heads. A moan 
comes up from the row ahead and it’s old Mrs. Simon — fainting. 
Someone throws a chair at the screen and then the whole place 
explodes, everyone shocked or angry or both. Mother hustles us out 
the side door underneath her jacket. That’s when I notice she’s crying, 
and so is my brother, and I start too, not knowing why exactly, I just 
don’t want to get left behind. They wouldn’t run that movie again, 
I think the mayor passed a law against it, so it was a few weeks before 
people came back, and we never talked about it. It just passed over us, 
like a bad dream in the middle of the afternoon. 

In the early days of the movies, people appeared the way you'd 
see them across the street, all at once. That changed when D.W. Griffith 
wanted to make a picture of loneliness, a world that belonged to a sin- 
gle face. In later years they'd find a name for it: the close-up. Urging 
the camera to move forward his assistant pleaded: “But you can’t do 
that Mr. Griffith, you'll cut off his legs.” In the evening, when they 
took the film into the studio and looked at the dailies, there was a cry 
in the back and Griffith was summoned to the producer's office. The 
producer said, “Mr. Griffith, here at Universal we pay for the whole 
actor.” 
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Taking Pictures 


When he was young he learned to fear the taking of pictures. Shooting 
they always called it. “Do you mind if I shoot you?” And no matter 
what the response the invariable lifting of shutters, the emulsion laid 
bare in order to absorb his likeness. The truth was: he had never 
understood the difference between his image and himself. His father, 
who likened the mind to a supermarket, had long ago cleared the 
shelves of his own childhood, and so became a tireless recorder of his 
son’s. Everywhere he looked the photographs stared back — of his 
early experiments with excrement, his midday erections, all memori- 
alized in a museum where he had become one artifact among many. 

He felt himself, at the age of five or six, already grown old, ter- 
ribly far from the Eden of his birth, where he had walked without the 
shadow of multiplication. Slowly, he was losing the capacity to invent 
himself, leaning increasingly on gestures studied in pictures. Whole 
afternoons were spent perfecting the shy smile, the look of abandoned 
surprise, the delight of his second birthday party, in the darkest cor- 
ners of his room. For he was afraid to share his secret with the world: 
that the images that surrounded him conveyed a truth he would only 
betray. And so he grew increasingly still, locked for hours in a collec- 
tion of poses that summarized his finest moments. 

What grew unsettling was that no one seemed to notice — nei- 
ther his parents whose continued portraiture produced only copies of 
photographs already made, nor his friends at school who greeted him 
with the same excited boredom as before. He realized that he was not 
the only child raised on pictures, that all around him snapshots of 
youth, or the Marlboro Man, or sporting calendars were being 
restaged with the same dedication he mustered to reconcile an impos- 
sible present with a bottomless past. That he was living in a photo- 
graph without end, in an album whose pages were being turned back, 
until each of them might appear as atoms circling the invention of 
photography. And of themselves. 


Beginnings 


Some folks put together motion pictures like coming home, as if they 
belong, and while their making might last just a few months, just 
enough to raise one small corner of their life to light, it is so irides- 
cent, so lovely, that it is instantly embraced, familiar, already become 
a necessary part of that collective memory we call the cinema. 

I arrived as a bastard. 

When I was nineteen, my eyes started to fail. A small star no 
larger than the needle of a cactus appeared in my right pupil. As 
months passed new stars gathered, smaller even than the original, 
growing in both eyes. Doctors were summoned, tests ordered, pre- 
scriptions filled, but still the world continued to fade. 

I think it was then, when the future seemed to belong only to 
those who had made a science of forgetting, that I first picked up a 
camera, asking my father if I could borrow it. This was the machine 
that had reproduced, in the few weeks he had patience enough to hold 
it, the early moments of assent, the small tribe of family, the acquies- 
cence that is the prelude to any belonging. 

I wanted to collect memories the way others gather rare stamps 
or gems, and began by stalking the habits of my seeing, absorbing the 
familiar, using the systematic deployment of chance. With each image 
I waved good-bye, as if the object’s commitment to film relieved it of 
its need to exist, its desire for visibility. Its will. 

Out of fatigue, or a lack of imagination, the faces of strangers 
softened, grew young, eventually becoming the face of my brother, 
who was soon everywhere, filling the city with his handsome smile. 
Because our walks often concluded in the Imperial, last of the movie 
palaces on the old strip, it was hard to tell at first whether I was hear- 
ing women from the state home complain about conditions or the 
new movie by Woody Allen. 


“The food here is so terrible. It’s a disgrace.” 
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“T never thought I could eat anything like that. And the portions are 


so small.” 


As the world continued to shrink my brother showed me the universe 
that waited behind small moments. How many colours of black flour- 
ished for someone who'd never learned the word “asphalt.” Taught me 
the names of those bits of nature that managed to push their way 
through the concrete. I’d always regarded them with suspicion, as if 
anything that had managed to survive the punishment of deep city 
would doubtless bury us all, and so looked upon us, the merely 
human, as a passing aberration, unaware of our end, casting shadows 
of premonition. Hummocks of wild roses. Lady-slippers. Bayberries. 

When street crossings grew hazardous I restricted solitary 
walks to my own block, which offered a fruit stand, a public toilet and 
a statue of the mayor with his head chopped off. History had pre- 
served him as a fine bronzed body, standing over an intersection 
where strip malls and multinational food corps presented a reassuring 
continuity among continents. Public monies had been tight at the 
time of his beheading, the cost of his rehabilitation deemed an extrav- 
agance, and in the ensuing years citizens had grown used to the sight 
of him. Everyone agreed he seemed kinder and more generous today, 
granted at last, without benefit of his head, a measure of grace which 
had eluded him in life. 

At last operations were performed. Specialists gathered. For 
months there was only the hospital, the slow drip of convalescence, 
the sound of machines turning in place of the present. And then one 
day the bandages were removed, and the blinding white that many 
report at the end of their days, walking from this world to the next, 
issued from everything around me, slowly dimming in the weeks 
ahead, until the nearly unbearable delicacies of a new world appeared 
ordinary, commonplace. I could see again, but the Eden that presented 
itself to my new eyes flared only briefly before giving way to habit. 
Shortly after, I turned to the movies, hoping they might ease grace 
from its retreat beneath the surface of things. Learn the story of the 
eye. What was it Godard wrote? That light should be used to illumi- 
nate situations, not to film stars. To join the dreams of the day with 
the dreams of the night. 


Baseball, Marx Brothers, 
and the Beginnings of 
Documentary 


When I was in film school we were taught that shooting movies was a 
lot like family, only better, because you instantly became part of a tribe, 
shared everything, learned to speak without words. And then you never 
had to see each other again. Mom and Dad were the producers. They 
kept watch over dreams of the past, underlined their demands with 
cash and always sat in the driver’s seat. The eldest child, the one who 
had to go through all the shit first, who had to ease the folks into a 
brave new world of drugs and free love, would inevitably turn out to 
be an experimental filmmaker. Broke the rules just because they were 
there. The youngest kid, the spoiled pampered brat who was given 
everything — that was the feature filmmaker. And the middle child? 
That one made documentaries. 

The middle child is never the first. She enters a world where 
diapers have already been dirtied, where there are already pants to 
grow into and old bottles to be sucked. She manages early on a keen 
acceptance of the world as it presents itself. This thought haunts all 
documentary filmmakers: someone has been here before. Hunters of 
the familiar, they learn to follow footsteps, which soon become their 
own. Not to go where no one has gone before, but to return. Revisit. 
The dress code for documentaries is hand-me-downs. 

Some hope computers will quiet the remaining whisper of the 
origin of our species, our beginnings as apes, while others feel an old 
drum beating in the need to make doubles of ourselves, and of the 
world around us. Thousands of years ago, on cave walls dug out of 
hostile jungles, our ancestors scrawled pictographs of dinner — herds 
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of buffalo or antelope. Can we find here, at the origins of representa- 
tion, the project of documentary already realized? 

Today the documentary presents itself in a more familiar form 
— as television. It is not documentary because of its signals, which 
may be mixed, but in the conditions of reception. For the visitors of 
our city, television illuminates a population in recline, speechless and 
isolated. After all the marvellous time-saving machines have been 
invented — for washing dishes and clothes, providing instant water 
and sewage — television was provided to occupy our newly won 
leisure. What we are watching is neither programs nor information but 
a time grown light as air, air time, where the habit of observation is a 
passport to the eternally present. 

But what of the movies, nostalgic forebear of the small screen, 
the avant-garde of American capital? On this point my instructors were 
glad to elaborate, though they distrusted facts of any kind. The scien- 
tific method had long ago deserted them for minds more skeptical and 
so they spoke in detours and parables, reminding us that images were 
made of small moments of silver, “circles of confusion.” Like every 
story of origins this one is a myth watered by its listeners, or left to dry 
and pale until another takes root. 

Doc was the first kid in the neighbourhood who learned how to 
throw a curve ball. That made him something special, though his 
unfailing generosity led him to reveal his secrets to anyone who asked, 
and soon the whole school yard was full of those long, lazy arcs that 
appeared to be aimed at your head, but would invariably wind up in 
the strike zone. Doc was a middle child, so no one really noticed him 
much before that — he seemed like part of the furniture, reliable. One 
day he started to get thinner. Not because he wasn’t eating; somehow 
nothing stuck to his bones. Recently spurned in love (Cynthia had 
returned his valentine unopened), his parents worried his grieving 
would shrink him from this world altogether, and while their fears had 
proved groundless in the past — about their dog digging up family 
skeletons from the backyard for instance — in this they weren’t entirely 
mistaken. 

One evening, while watching a Marx Brothers double bill, Doc 
left his chair and walked into the picture. He had grown so thin he 
could pass himself off as one of their own, belonging in this world of 


two dimensions. He began life again, wrestling with Groucho and trad- 
ing punchlines with the brothers. Because he'd seen their films many 
times, he knew well in advance how every gag would end, and so 
appeared to them as a prophet. When the movie was over, he would 
slip quietly from the screen and re-enter our world, the only one the 
rest of us knew for sure but which Doc understood was only a shadow 
of that universe of two dimensions. He spent many years shuttling 
between these two places — between images of reality and the reality 
of the image — and one day conceived of a new form in film. Because 
he missed his friends on the team, he finally invited us to join him in 
the movies. Still young enough to imagine we invented the world 
through the simple act of our attention, we wandered dazed through 
the palaces of lost kingdoms, fought invaders from other planets, 
watched lovers caught in an eternal embrace before turning at last to 
face one another. Swollen in the lamp of projection, our simplest 
actions took on a new gravity, and we soon understood that ordinary 
lives also had a shape, a story to tell, and that this story could be found 
in the most commonplace occurrences. That there was less a need to 
cook up new stories than understand the ones we already lived in, 
which surrounded us everywhere we went. When we returned at last 
to the place we used to call home, Doc said he’d come up with a name 
for this new experience in movies. He called it the documentary. 

That’s about all I recall of the story. My instructors went on, of 
course, painting a rather bleak life for any who chose the honourable 
but difficult path Doc had paved for us. Condemned to a life of well- 
meaning earnestness, of social responsibilities, documentary meant 
always having to say you're sorry. Because you could never film 
enough. You would always leave something out. And of course life out- 
side the frame would always be more revealing and beautiful than any- 
thing a camera managed. They released us then, flushing us out into the 
metropolis with cameras of our own in order to continue the great 
task. To photograph everyone. Always. So that these two worlds — of 
pictures and what some cynically refer to as real life — could finally 
merge. We would preside over this marriage like the anonymous 
builders of the Chartres Cathedral, knowing that we were no longer 
aiming for a change in images, but in consciousness itself. 
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Jerry Lewis 


Jerry Lewis came in to visit our class today. Like many famous men he 
never works to be heard — even the way he walks, parts his hair, 
enters the room is part of the dream — his reassuring banality a secret 
we make extraordinary by keeping it. He tells us that life viewed in 
close-up is comedy, while the same scene viewed in long shot is 
tragedy. As he talked I kept flashing back to King of Comedy where Robert 
DeNiro duct tapes him to a chair like a mummy. And a very young 
Sandra Bernhard tries to seduce him. I guess it’s true what they say: 
there is no invention that has not become someone’s sexual necessity. 
I think of them out there: Johns and Jills who can’t get off without 
duct tape, Q-tips, vacuum cleaners, fondue forks, or blenders. 
Warranties instead of marriage ceremonies. The pleasure of machines. 
I guess it’s why I came round to film school. Its raptures were reliable 
and monogamy was discouraged. Who would ever spend life with one 
movie? 

When I was a kid I didn’t have dreams like the others. Never 
wanted to be a doctor or Jerry Lewis or a fireman. I wanted to be a 
car. When I was little, it was hard to tell people apart from the 
machines they used. Some were cash registers and vacuum cleaners. 
Fry pans and dog whistles. Others were cars. My parents for instance. 
As soon as my father leaves our house he becomes an Eldorado sedan 
with four-on-the-floor, still possessed of that distant good humour he 
doled out when absolutely necessary. Like meal tickets. My mother 
alternated between a four-car pile-up and a school bus, and I imag- 
ined them meeting somewhere on the autobahns of Europe, that free 
zone where limits of speed and etiquette were casually left behind. 


Where cars of every sort, broken from the fleets of their neighbour- 
hood, could seek others of their own kind in search of new merge 
lanes and intersections. New kinds of love. 

Today in film school, in the time he usually reserves for scrub- 
bing away the waxy build-up of expectation, Jerry sends us back to 
childhood, asking us to scribble something out about our earliest recol- 
lections. Jerry says we have two eyes, one to look over the present, the 
other to keep our past in focus. Hindsight he calls it. Reminds us that 
the Greeks believed we grew old always facing our past, the future a 
grave and unknowable concern, the sum of all that could never be 
understood. Years before Michael Jackson, he grimly intones, they had 
learned to moonwalk. I look over and see most of the brain trust on 
the nod, looking like those small dogs you attach to the dashboard, 
their heads bobbing yes yes yes. Knowing the only thing I'd ever owe 
to Greek culture was their salad, I let my pen ease out a little mem- 
ory juice, take me to past times, before walking backwards was a sign 
of progress. 


My family was Catholic. 
The church lived in us 
like a rumour 

so even though my parents 
barely spoke 


I had seven brothers and sisters. 


When I was six 
lacking all geography 
my father asked me to live 


in the family car. 


In time 

my eyes became the mirror 
my feet pedals 

my mouth the steering wheel. 


This arranged marriage 
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was not unusual. 
My friends had become 
fridges and lawn mowers 


TVs and telephones. 


One night 

in the McDonald’s drive-thru 
I met the devil. 

He dared me to race 


to the end of town. 


The devil sped away 

to an early lead 

feeding on my fear. 

Every emotion I had 

made him stronger 

until I recalled my eldest brother 
dead in a four-car pile-up 


and switched gears to mourning. 


The devil is a lazy one 
he only races 
on what you give him. 


But there is no grief in hell. 


I soon overtook him 
and from that day 

we collected our tears 
to keep the devil 

from our door 

though a friend insisted 
the devil’s death 


was a tragedy for the imagination. 


Cars were another way of saying no. To my friends, to my oversized 
runners, to the conversations you can feel slipping into the outbin 
before they're through. The getaway vehicles of Detroit were all I ever 
craved growing older, their easy departure a passport to worlds 
beyond this one. Because I figured every ounce of the dull and unin- 
spired had found a home on the street where I lived, it didn’t matter 
where I went, my car would deliver me to cities reared on fascination 
and speed, their days grown so short there was no room for indiffer- 
ence on the calendar. And then my eyes started leaving me behind, my 
windshield growing soft, until I had to lift myself from the driver’s 
seat for the last time, ready at last to swap these motion machines for 
motion pictures. 

Jerry is teaching Mike Sparks, the speed freak with a gift for 
awkward, how to moonwalk. “From the waist up you look as though 
you're moving forward, but by dragging your heels you send yourself 
back. The divide between reality and its image, Cain and Abel, all 
returns to the body. You are history. Everything you need to know is 
right here.” Tapping the wiseguy on the chest. Smiling. It’s almost time 
to leave. Questions? Someone asks him, again, about why the French 
figure he should be on Mount Rushmore. What did they see that we 
couldn't? 

“Actors quote, that’s all. When the French saw The Nutty Professor 
they weren’t seeing me, they were seeing America — an adolescent 
half-wit whose sex was a way to exercise power, rage, jealousy, 
revenge — everything but pleasure. When I look into my underwear I 
see America. We all do. We all carry our country in our pants.” 

And then he gave us one of those patented Lewis smiles so you 
couldn’t tell whether he was kidding or not, and lit out of there. 
Heading for the next telethon. The next group of kids. We were left to 
wonder if the borders of this country signalled frontiers of other 
kinds, ones we might never cross. If our most intimate moments were 
a crowd scene. Would the pictures we'd come here to make look like 
ours after all, or was it already too late for that? It was time for all of 
us to look into our pants and ask: where is here? 
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Garbo 


Garbo still belonged to that moment in cinema when our theatres 
were called palaces and the simple picture of a human face was 
enough to plunge its audience into the deepest kind of ecstasy. A few 
years earlier the appearance of Valentino had caused suicides. Nurses 
were posted in cinemas so they could ease the shock of these faces, 
which no one who had lived before the movies had imagined possi- 
ble. Rilke wrote us: “Beauty is nothing but the beginning of terror, 
which we are still just able to endure.” 

Today these faces have become too familiar to capture our 
imagination. Today, armed with remotes in a multi-channel universe, 
the stars are no longer onscreen but in front of it. As someone who 
watches movies I dream of an infinite cinema, but as a filmmaker I 
dream of an infinite audience. Hoping to understand more I began to 
photograph crowd scenes looking for patterns, geometries of the 
herd. Searching for the person who would summarize an audience the 
way Brando summarized bikers and fat boys, the way Garbo showed 
all of us the responsibility, the duty even, of having a face. 

That’s when I met Bill, managing line-ups at the old Roxy 
Theatre. He pushes and pulls at the crowd with a practised hand, con- 
juring shooting stars, a mandala in pin stripes. His actions are so fine 
no one notices they are part of a larger design, until a passing traffic 
helicopter began to feature him on the evening news. For two decades 
he had worked the busy sidewalk that became the entrance ramp for 
the Roxy, turning down each offer of advancement. His many years 
before the big screen had taught him the importance of continuity. 
Changing ownership had turned his beloved theatre from the city’s 
number one movie palace to a grind house and finally to a rep cinema. 


Today it was back showing the same movies it had premiered with 
such splendour twenty years earlier. Bill was busy charting these 
cycles of change. Soaking in the big picture. 

“It’s not Garbo they see onscreen. It was never her face.” 

“Who then?” 

“They only see themselves.” 
Bill thinks that films should simply expose the unfilmed world. 

“You know Kuleshov?” 


“We never met.” 


“Russian guy, early part of the century. When they were still figuring 


how pictures worked.” 
“go” 


“He made this test. Filmed an actor with no expression on his face, 
just staring straight into the camera. Then he cuts this face next to a 
kid crying, a war and a big turkey dinner. And everybody bought it. 
People figured he was a sympathetic father, a guy going to war and 


hungry.” 
“No expression on his face at all?” 
“That would just get in the way, wouldn’t it?” 


When Bill looks at someone, it doesn’t matter who, he recognizes 
himself immediately. So great is his compassion, his empathy, that he 
is able to enter someone’s life simply by looking at them. Another skill 
he learned at the movies. “Most of us do not follow the actions of the 
star, for a couple of hours in the dark. We become them.” The task he 
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has set for himself, these long years beneath the marquee, is to be able 
to enter into the assembled crowds, to extend his understanding past 
a solitary individual, and into the city itself. 

Having exhausted the offerings of Hollywood, he practises his 
craft on the strange films of Josef Richter, whose cinema is made up 
entirely of lines, drawn and redrawn on numbered envelopes. Or 
Fenway Crane’s cinema of poverty whose films are invariably white 
with a great deal of talking on the soundtrack. It is white, Crane 
claims, because he has no money for the images. Though Bill suspects 
we are seeing a photograph of the white shirt Crane’s grandfather 
wore the day he died, which the filmmaker repeats in his work like a 
refrain in music, movie after movie. 

Bill looks down at the watch that stopped working hours ago. 
A habit he can’t seem to shake. Runs old fingers through his hair until 


the line that divides left brain and right is prominent once more. 
“Tn the future the most popular people will become president and 
movie stars will be elected. Academy awards will be given out not 


for the best films, but the best audiences.” 


He flips my money back onto the table, waving away my intentions to 
pay. It’s time to go. 


“You made your bed. Now dream in it.” 


PLEASE KEEP YOUR LIPS 


AND YOUR TEETH APART 


Big Show 


TOGETHER 
' 
1 
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WHERE is your IMACE NOW? 


a 


IS THIS LIKE BEING IN A FOREIGN 
FILM WITHOUT PICTURES? 


IMAGINE YOURSELF LIVING Ine" ° 
| FR FILM THAN THIS ONE 


ah Oe 


4AT WOUKD YOU DO NEXT”? 
wy * 
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White Museum 


a movie without pictures 


“He recalls an exhibit of Renaissance picture frames at the Alte Pinakothek in 
Munich. The frames were empty, hung against white walls... He sensed that the 
museum had now become the frame of frames. And the frame of the museum? 
Finally, of course, the universe!” Hassan 


I guess I should begin with an apology for not being able to show you a 
picture so far. Now that the credits have finished we usually get into the 
film, and start to see what’s happening. But the truth is I just don’t have 
enough money. Even when I told them at the lab how disappointed peo- 
ple would be to have to watch a film without images, they couldn’t give 
me any credit. They said it would look okay when it transferred to video. 
I feel especially bad about the beginning because it was going to be really 
special. Maybe you can imagine it. Deep in the Paris underground a large 
man passes through the turnstiles. Caught between the heartbreak of 
departure and the guilt of arrival. A young couple approaches and, with- 
out warning, throws their baby into his arms, pleading with him to keep 
it. Stunned, he can only look on while the young man robs him and the 
mother snatches back her child. Because their own parents are unknown, 
they seek their inheritance from strangers. It’s a true story, Michelle told 
me when she got back from Paris. I wanted to get Jean Pierre Léaud to 
play the lead because he’s so fat now no one recognizes him, so he has 
to start all over again. From scratch. Just like me. But there was no hid- 
ing the fact I didn’t have the money; even Jean Pierre needs to eat. The 
cinema is all money but the money figures twice. First you spend all your 
time running to get the money to make the film. But then the money 
comes back again, in the image. The cost of identity is high when the 
making of images is determined by their distribution. 


I should probably tell you before we get any further that I wasn’t 
quite straight with you when I said I didn’t have any money. The fact is I 
borrowed a little from a friend, just enough for one image. But I didn’t 
want to give it away right at the beginning, not before telling you the 
story first. I thought I’d save it for later so you’d have something to look 
forward to. I guess this is all sort of an hors d’oeuvre before we can get 
to the place where I’m able to show something, and you're able to see it. 

This is my favourite time for a movie anyway, before the curtain 
rises, or when the projectionist is a little hung-over and runs all of the 
countdown before the movie. It’s at that moment the film is completely 
pure for me because it’s exactly what I want to see. It’s at that moment 
the film most perfectly becomes you, like in that saying, “This dress 
becomes you.” Or, “That’s a becoming passport photo.” After the film 
starts you can already feel the change taking place, as that pure sort of 
expectation gets taken away by this thing, this movie, until at the end 
there’s really nothing left of you at all. 

When Mary and I would go to see the pictures we would shake a 
little when the screen lit up. But most of the time we were just disap- 
pointed. The pictures were dated, they flickered, and Elizabeth Taylor had 
aged terribly. It made us sad. This wasn’t the film we’d dreamed of. This 
wasn’t the total film each of us carried inside, the film we wanted to 
make, or more secretly no doubt, that we wanted to live. 

As a filmmaker I start with everything in the world —a stairwell, 
a face turning, an unmade bed. My camera never stops at its subject. It 
never says no, not this one, this is too much for me. Or I’d like to think 
about this first. So as a filmmaker you always begin at the same place: 
with everything. With every image. And from there you have to make a 
choice. The back of his leg with an open letter, the unmade bed with a 
glass bearing lipstick traces. For me, film isn’t so much an act of tracing 
or making likeness, but a composition thing, an arrangement of parts, a 
relationship. 

Two weeks ago at work we were let out for the night to have a 
look at another photo lab. Most of us saw it as a chance to take some 
time off, grab a couple of beers downtown, make an appearance at this 
place and still get paid. Things changed when we arrived. We watched a 
woman feed a picture of an ocean liner into a computer so new-looking 
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a couple of us almost sat down on it, mistaking it for a chair. The photo- 
graph showed an old liner, one of the first to roll out of dry dock after 
the First War, and we watched it quietly sailing, without a soul on deck, 
under clear skies and calm waters. I think it was going to be used for a 
whiskey ad. Entering numbers, the operator changed the colour of the 
sky from a mid-afternoon cyan to a twilight purple, added dark storm 
clouds along the horizon and a sun at the left border. Then she started to 
work on the water, asking us whether we preferred large waves or small, 
making them conform perfectly to the prow of the ship. People appeared 
on deck: children from the Sudan, fathers from the Napoleonic wars and 
women from the Restoration. When she was finished she entered a final 
command that would make a photograph of the new scene. While we 
were being taken upstairs to eat the negative would be processed and 
printed, so we could all leave with this reminder in our hands that there 
was no need to make objects in a world already filled with them. Today 
there is only recycling. The Buddhists have even made a religion out of it. 
Granted it a faith. They call it reincarnation. 

When you meet up with another person you never think, well, this 
is all there is. You never think of people ending but they do. Some end 
with their father, or in their mouth, or in their sex, and then it’s time to 
leave. You know it just by the look in their eyes, the way they say hello. 
You go away because there isn’t any more. There’s nothing left. I always 
think about the people who make buildings and then they’re not around 
anymore. Or a movie with a crowd scene and everybody’s dead now. It’s 
frightening. 

I’ve always held onto this idea of filmmaking being able to take me 
into places I don’t belong, so close to the heart you can only bear watch- 
ing them again, as an image. It’s like the Medusa story where a simple 
look turns its viewer to stone, so a shield is used to catch her reflection. 
It’s the same story in the sealed texts of the apocalypse. They narrated the 
end of the world with such force the simple act of reading might provoke 
the events they describe, and would certainly bring about the madness of 
their reader. Which is why the books were always sealed after they were 
written. But with an image, with something between your mouth and the 
words, you might be able to pass into the book and still find your way 
from the page when the time comes. 


I think if not for marriages or funerals a writer would hardly know 
where to stop. It seems like I’m always caught between the two, between 
beginning and ending, between never wanting it to start and never want- 
ing it to end. Sometimes when you read a book the writing makes a place 
for you, and you go to live there for a time, not feeling yourself in the 
reading so much as looking around in this new place. But even then, even 
if you like to read the dust jacket after the book’s finished, you still have 
to close the book and then it’s over. I think of ending like that, as some- 
thing you can hold in your hand, as something that closes. Before I was 
taken to the hospital I thought I was more half-there than all-there. That 
I was watching instead of living life. People say the way things happen in 
the movies is unreal, but actually the way things happen to you in life is 
unreal. The movies make emotions look so strong, but when things real- 
ly do happen to you, it’s like watching television. You don’t feel anything. 
The best atmosphere I can think of is film because it’s two-dimensional 
physically and three-dimensional emotionally. 

I lived in all the books I read before I was nine, and then I started 
to watch TV, and things didn’t end so much after that. Even when I had 
to go to bed I knew it wasn’t over because I could hear my parents laugh- 
ing. And their parents after they went to bed, as if the only thing that sep- 
arated us was time. My father told me I was descended from them. And 
their parents, I asked, where were their parents from? He told me their 
parents were descended from their parents, and their parents from their 
parents, and so on. So as I thought about the shape of our race, it seemed 
to describe a large descent, moving from one generation to the next. 

Has everyone had a chance to introduce themselves, or is this one 
of those movie houses where you're supposed to pretend you can’t see 
anyone but the people you came with? Maybe, for the people who came 
late, maybe we could have the lights turned on for a minute, just to have 
a look around, just to see who’s here. Could the projectionist please turn 
the lights on for a minute? When Warhol said that everyone in the future 
would be famous for fifteen minutes I wonder if it wasn’t because even- 
tually we all say the same thing, that all of our words come back to the 
same point. 

I started seeing Lisa when I was fifteen and she was really the first 
one who thought, well, he wears check flannel trousers with paisley 
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shirts and fly top runners, and I have two-tone jumpers and kita kura 
soap and full bodied hair that falls with the radiant lustre of Breck’s pH- 
balanced conditioner, but these differences aren’t everything. These were 
things that could be looked over, as one looks over an atlas or a book of 
pictures. It was Lisa who taught me the words that moved between these 
two places, from one sort of difference to another. She said, “I love you.” 
And I said it after that in just the same way, and then with everyone after 
Lisa it was just the same: “I love you.” Until I’d lost the feeling of the 
word altogether. 

So when I met up with Mary after that, there was no way for her 
to tell I meant nothing I said, that I spoke only from habit and to feel 
comfortable. After I’d made this place between the meaning of a word 
and its speaking, my lies were more welcome than when I told the truth. 
And I wondered about the way a word loses its place inside the mouth. 
That you could just forget the way a word turns one thing into another 
like this: “I love you.” If you could gather all the times you had used a 
word, and lay them in a line one after another, they'd take themselves 
into a vanishing point. Every word moves toward its own ending, its own 
death, in the same way we do. And the last word we forget is the word 
“T” because it’s the one we start with. It’s the story we tell when we stop 
to speak of ourselves. That we can’t stop telling when we try to speak of 
someone else. 

OK, I guess that’s enough with the lights. Could the projectionist 
take the house lights down? There’s still that image I’m saving and it’s 
better with the lights off, or maybe that’s just the habit of theatre. We'll 
try it the other way next time. 

I like the idea that people in Toronto have to wait in line for 
movies. You pass so many theatres with long line-ups, but nobody looks 
down about it. It costs so much to live now that if you’re on a date, you 
can spend your whole date time in line. You get to know them, you suf- 
fer a little together, and then you're entertained for two hours. The idea of 
waiting for something makes it more exciting anyway. Never getting in is 
the most exciting, but after that waiting to get in is the most exciting. 

I left for a Christmas party a couple of weeks back and I don’t 
know what it was but no one had anything to say to each other. We all 
stood around the kitchen eating and smoking and waiting for IT to 


come, but IT never did. And I remember thinking that if IT was here, I 
could just let go of whatever was holding IT in, and it would be okay. 
Afterwards David said we weren't there to talk at all but just to look, to 
see each other in the same place. But without words we might as well 
be strangers waiting for the light to change, and as a filmmaker there’s 
always that problem. When people go to the movies they want to see 
these big dramas, or horror, or violence, or sex, but all people really do 
in their lives is talk. Now we have people we can call up on the tele- 
phone and have sex with, so even sex is talking now. I think that’s some- 
thing my friends never understood, that movies were never meant to be 
watched, they were there to say what we couldn't say. I think it’s the rea- 
son I can’t be close with them anymore, they look when they need to 
listen. And because they don’t know how to listen, they don’t know how 
to look either. 

Seeing and hearing are different. Sight divides while sound unifies 
and harmonizes. You could say that everything in the world was created 
by sound and analyzed by seeing. God spoke first and saw that it was 
good second. It was that way with the first people on earth and still is 
with the newly born. You can see it in the shape of the ears, they're made 
like a whirlpool, spiraling inside, while the eyes bulge from the socket. 
We're always at the edge of visual space, looking in with the eye. But 
we're always at the centre of a sound space, listening out with the ear. 
Our visual orientation faces front, but sound is always centered. If 1 want 
to change the world I have to become visionary, but if I want the world 
to change me, I need to learn to listen. 

If it’s true what they say, that a picture is worth a thousand words, 
then why does it have to be a saying? This tradition we have of silence 
goes back to the very earliest days of the movies when movies were silent 
too, and a filmmaker was a person interested only in the part of life that 
could be kept inside a camera. Even in some of today’s independent film, 
there are filmmakers who have taken this vow of silence, whose films 
can’t be heard at all; they feel their images are enough. Maybe the time 
has come for a cinema without images, for a movie-house dialogue that 
will meet us halfway between sound and sight, that will leave us a place 
for our own pictures. 
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IN THE CINEMA 


NO ONE SPEAKS 


UNLESS THEY HAVE 


SOMETHING TO SAY 


WHILE IN REAL LIFE 


IT'S JUST THE OPPOSITE 
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Meeting Madonna 


It’s funny when you get to know someone and then they become 
famous. You don’t have to call them up and ask how they are anymore. 
You read all about it in the newspaper. All of a sudden those small 
things just shared between friends — like what TV program did you 
watch last night, or how did you get the stain out of that couch — 
seem important, relevant, a part of the zeitgeist. Because they’re com- 
ing from the mouths of the famous. 

It’s like falling in love. When you fall in love with someone they 
become the most beautiful person in the world. But some people are 
like that for everyone. All the time. The ones they call stars. 

I only met one famous person in my life. Only she wasn’t 
famous when I met her. Does that count? We were duffelbaggers, shuf- 
fling through the halls of a Michigan high school that had divided the 
world into arenas of knowledge and power: history, geography, calcu- 
lus. I got transferred when my dad was hired on at the General Electric 
plant and even though I knew better I couldn’t help thinking: I can’t 
go down there. I don’t know how to speak American. 

And her? She was just plain different. Not yet the ambassador 
to the blonde kingdom, she was still Madonna, working harder than 
anybody around her at nothing in particular, not yet. She just wanted 
to get there. Which meant out. Which meant anywhere but Michigan. 
And we could all relate to that. 

I remember the morning Madonna announced on the PA that 
Kay Sorrento had died. You probably don’t remember Kay but she was 
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a neighbourhood girl who really hit her stride with French Vogue. 
They didn’t have supermodels then, but there was a time in the mid- 
sixties when you couldn’t pass a magazine stand without having her 
stare back at you. It made me proud in a funny sort of way, even 
though I wasn’t from there. It’s like she’d taken a flashlight and turned 
it on the neighbourhood, saying, “Look over here. These people have 
something to say.” Though I guess she didn’t say all that much in the 
end. Models are people who wear clothes for a living. 

Madonna started doing this kind of service for her over the PA. 
Like we weren’t in school at all, but in a church. “We are all on a tem- 
porary vacation from the dead.” Lenin said that. And then Madonna. 
And then me. Until I was fifteen, death was something I learned about 
watching the Coyote and Roadrunner. Even when the Coyote’s schemes 
backfire and anvils drop on his head or he falls off a cliff, he just brushes 
himself off and starts again. I guess that’s what death was for me then: 
starting over. That was before Kay. Before Madonna. If she hadn’t made 
us remember we might have thought about death like going to Europe. 
Like some continent people visit and you just hear less and less about 
them. You just know they’re over there in the other place, speaking a 
language you'd never learn at school. 

I didn’t know Kay but all of the teachers did and Mrs. Grunwald 
got this look on her face as if she’d swallowed a tire. And then 
Madonna started to sing, and I’d never heard her sing before, I don’t 
think anybody had. It was Rainy Days and Mondays by the Carpenters, only 
really slowed down, like a dirge. That was the song she told me later 
they’d invented Kleenex for. Before that there were only handkerchiefs. 
I guess that’s what famous people do in the end. They make you 
remember. Reach for the Kleenex. Wave these little flags of forget-me- 
nots. I miss her sometimes. 
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Dear Madonna Ciccone, 

I don’t know if you’ll remember me but we went to high 
school together. You were the one who cursed after the 
principal said that girls should dress like little ladies. The 
next day you came naked except for bits of rotting meat 
saying you'd dressed as your mother who was dead eight 
years now. You said your body was a uniform of recall, 
its every movement a reminder that we the living are the 
exception, while the dead are the rule. That most of 
those who have walked the halls of this high school were 
already dead. 

I didn’t really meet you until two weeks later at the 
Sadie Hawkins Dance. You came up to me and said that 
the cows in India, not understanding traffic lights, cross 
intersections whenever they reach them. As we made 
our way to the dance floor, awkward and drunk, I knew 
that through a single caress I was about to leave my 
childhood. 

Later you took me into your daddy’s Buick and 
showed me how to give you pleasure. You spoke of leg- 
ends where young women steal fire and carry it in their 
vulvas. You said thanks to that compass you always 
found your way. I licked you so long I couldn’t talk until 
the weekend, and you got so excited that a little stream 
of piss ran out. I asked for more and finally you let go 
and drenched my face. I said it tasted sweet and you said 
it must be all that chocolate and giggled. But after you 
didn’t want to kiss me and I was ashamed. 


We hung out together after that. You taught me to 
eat french fries with a spoon, how to read the night sky 
until we preferred it to the morning paper. Once you 
showed me the trunk where you kept the remains of 
your father. All of his parts were there. You lifted out his 
penis and pushed it between your legs, saying, “Genius 
is not a gift but the way out you invent when you're cor- 
nered.” You said the body doesn’t stop at the skin but 
later, after Biology class, you hid with me in the change 
room, lifted the flaps of your cunt and exclaimed, “You 
see I am God.” | 

We were together about three months, right up 
until Christmas break when you left for Cleveland to 
visit your grandmother. When you got back it was over, 
we never talked about it, we just knew. That night I had 
a dream I saw a white coffin. I’m afraid you re inside but 
I open the lid and it’s not Madonna. It’s me. 

I’ve kept all your books and records and interviews 
so when we finally meet again I'll know where you've 
been. My story won't take long to tell. Not much has hap- 
pened since you left fifteen years ago. I feel as if I lived 
my whole life in the three months we spent together. I 
wonder if you remember me? Wish you were here. 


Mike 


1988 


1988 was the year things changed forever. We all have years like that. 
When the person you’ve been dreaming of your whole life walks 
through the front door and says hello. Or you build a sofa so com- 
fortable, so perfect, no one is ever able to stand up again. For me it was 
different. 1988 was the year I discovered the body never leaves any- 
thing behind. 

It began of course with love, and everything my new love 
looked on with a kind eye I was sure to follow. All of a sudden I found 
myself betting on horses with names like Hot to Trot and Baby Makes 
Three, taking baths that would last an afternoon and avoiding Jello 
that didn’t appear in primary colours. One morning we got a call from 
the Red Cross. They were having a blood drive and would we mind 
terribly? No, not at all. So we trooped downtown, bled into a freezer 
bag, gratefully swallowed a couple of chocolate-glazed donuts and 
went home. A month later the letter arrived. In a stranger’s handwrit- 
ing. There’s something wrong with your blood, go see the doctor. 
Who told me I was HIV positive. I left that day wondering where the 
rest of my life had gone. If I’d live long enough to see nightfall, or the 
Blue Jays win the World Series. And of course I did. Held my breath 
with the rest while mighty Joe Carter swatted the home run to make 
the Jays World Champs, and celebrated one birthday after the next 
realizing at last that the problem was not how to die after all. But how 
to live. To get up every morning and go on. 


Birth 


He wakes feeling himself pregnant. It must be the damp swell of his 
belly, once the shrunken cavity of a lost innocence, now the veteran of 
an endless dinner. He is building another life there, a second body 
which might fulfill his lost childhood ambitions — to grow a tail he 
could scratch himself with, to discover the truth in clichés, to invent 
an ice cream that would grow while eating it. As days become weeks 
he continues to swell and realizes (the obvious always eludes him) 
that he will never give birth like a woman. A woman grows another 
life within and somehow finds the strength to separate from it, to let 
it see for itself, to fail. The child he grows inside is himself, not another 
being, but another life mapped onto the first, like the world maps of 
centuries before that changed as each new voyage sailed on past the 
reaches of the known world. 
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Scaling 


Bomen 


There are days when the walls of my apartment, needing company, 
begin to move closer to one another. Hoping to rub against their own 
kind. In the face of this great passion the meat is squeezed until there 
are only feelings. Not just feelings. But dread. Fear. Do you get them? 
Those paralyzing moments of anxiety where you're unable to leave 
your apartment, look out the window, answer the phone? They pass 
through me from time to time and my film Bomen is an attempt to 
wrestle them into the domain of picture. Some will call these pictures 
abstract but they ain’t. They’re as close as I’ve been able to push my 
camera to feelings of terror and anxiety. Not terror of. Not anxiety 
because. There is no object attached to these feelings. No threatening 
phone calls or footsteps down the hall. Just a lot of antiretrovirals in 
the medicine cabinet and a red line to the doctor. This is a documen- 
tary of the interior. 

Bomen happens while I’m on the way to the Kroller Moller 
Museum in Holland. I’m walking with a couple of friends whose mar- 
riage is slowly unravelling as they glimpse new continents. As we walk 
through the home of my ancestors everyone speaks in tongues I heard 
growing up but was never taught. That I learned to understand with- 
out understanding. I get the feeling Freud called unheimlich, un- 
canny, that I’m going through something familiar even though I’ve 
never been there before. As we turn into the forest that runs between 
the road and its museum I hear Dutchspeak and my muscles freeze. I 
can’t breathe. This seems to last a long time and the other two, paying 
no notice, trudge on toward the museum. I pull out my camera and 


start swinging it in an arc around my body — like I’m making an 
optical force field. That’s how the film starts. You catch a glimpse of this 
forest, the screen whites out, and then the swinging starts. 

By now the other two have given up. They can see me wander- 
ing back into the forest and decide to leave me there. I walk so the 
trees are between me and the sun, so I can see the light burning holes 
in the chlorophyll. Then I set to work, flicking the camera past the 
open spaces, repeating patterns repeating patterns repeating patterns 
with the camera. Moving against the treeline like a painter thickens up 
a brush stroke, rendering a tree universe in a few turns of the wrist, 
raising lines of dread in widening circles of repetition. 

Then open the camera again, just a little this time, to leak in the 
white light, which I am feeling as obliteration now, not as the infinite 
possibility of all images but of dissolution, and begin clicking again to 
this tune. I film there realizing these trees are my namesake, my hool- 
bomen (hollow trees). I begin to write my first Dutch fairy tale, my 
origins in fear, the legacy of my parents’ escape from the war and the 
concentration camps. I find it all written there and follow the long 
forest shadows into the past. A final flush and it is finished. I’m sweating 
and hurrying inside where the other two are huddled over tea. Jan 
asks, “You get what you wanted?” and I nod, looking up at the display 
sign advertising specials. Only it says, “You are caught thinking about 
killing anyone you want.” It’s time to go home. 


Was 


After finding out I was positive my words congealed into sound bytes, 
my pulse quickening as I tried to finish a life’s work before sundown. 
It was a bit like racing blindfolded at the Indy 500 — you sped up 
because you had to, bracing for the crash. This acceleration did won- 
ders for my film production, and while my earlier movies were slow, 
open fields where viewers might graze and push on, the new work 
turned behind a different pace car. Ten small movies would pass 
through me in the next couple of years, though I look back on them 
now with a sadness that belies their bravado. They are characterized by 
a frantic, near hysterical montage, with bodies shattered into parts, 
and an underlying feel of dread. These were movies born of fear. And 
isolation. 

Was began with a hunk of footage from my first serious rela- 
tion. Diary shots. Two virgins. I wanted to go back and touch again a 
body that hadn’t felt its own end pounding inside. Return to an image 
of my healthy past and exact revenge. I started with footage of the two 
of us kissing. And started cutting. Ripping us apart. Building move- 
ments. The places between us we never learned the words for. 
Moments of entry, greeting and trust were guillotined into a new 
order, shattered in the mirror of the disease. Returning our bodies to 
a collection of atoms and orbits. 

Once the past had been pried from its secure setting it was re- 
cooked until it looked more like this afternoon. Today. Though I felt 
like the wartime narrator in Orwell’s 1984, employed by the Ministry 
of Information to delete all unfriendly references to current allies, and 
add animosity to any mention of those who opposed us. If the cinema 
was created as a machine of time, capable of taking us into the past, 
what machine would conjure the other place, not yet glimpsed, which 
only the very young would take as birthright and inheritance, pro- 
ceeding with reckless indifference toward a future they could call 
their own? 
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Eat 


One day I woke up and realized with a start that I could see the bed 
sheets right through my arm. Could it be true? That after a lifetime’s 
diet of sheer nylons, aquariums, Ziploc bags, and the Uncola, I’d 
become completely transparent, followed my own eyes into the van- 
ishing point and just disappeared. When I talked to friends I realized 
I wasn’t alone, that our speaking together consisted of swapping plots 
from Roseanne, jokes from the Simpsons, opinions learned from the 
newspapers. I recalled that line from Blake, “They became what they 
beheld,” as if the media were a virus that had slowly worn away our 
perimeters, our skin, and replaced it with cable converters and a 
laugh track. 

That’s when I began working on Eat, using six picture rolls 
printed together to show bodies inhabited by the dreams that sur- 
rounded them. I ran into Melina meanwhile, a woman who told me 
the tale of her anorexia, an affliction I couldn’t help relating to my 
own, and asked if she might be willing to speak on film. She readily 
agreed. 
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“What if the revolution — you know the one that’s going to be tele- 
vised, the one everyone’s been waiting for — doesn’t involve the 
dreaded communists after all? Or the poor, the disenfranchised, the 
standard bearers of racial and sexual difference? What if the revolution 
began closer to home, with our own limbs? I look down at my hands, 
which had followed me like dogs wherever I wandered, always man- 
aging to respond in a pinch. But what if these hands were granted 
independence, decided one day they’d had enough of taking orders 
from nerve command central, and decided to leave? Perhaps each of 
us would become our own Lincoln, granting emancipation to our 
warring parts, letting them settle back into a world of independence. 
We are, after all, the geography of all we know. 

When I was twelve I began to graze in magazines devoted to 
beauty, longing to become one of its disciples, Before I learned that 
personality isn’t a crowd scene. I began by measuring food. Counting 
calories. Felt the woman I would become waiting for me. One night I 
sat down with my parents for a jumbo dinner when I hadn’t eaten 
anything for nearly a month. Afterwards I excused myself, went to the 
bathroom, and stuck my fingers down my throat. I could see each por- 
tion come up — the meat, peas, and potatoes — in the order I'd eaten 
it. It was such a relief to be able to keep my secret, pretend to eat, then 
get it all out without having to pay. Even chocolate was okay again. I 
started using one finger but finally I'd need four and wound up 
scratching the back of my throat and bleeding. That was best because 
during my throat infection I couldn't eat at all. 


At first my body retaliated but eventually it understood what 1 


wanted, it could perform on its own and I would just watch. Like 
going to a show. I was on the scales four-five times a day, recording 
my progress in a journal. But after awhile I stopped, never looked in 
the mirror, combed my hair, or bathed. What began by trying to per- 
fect myself wound up in letting go. Maybe it was because I was so 
tired. Confused. I spent a lot of time alone so I guess it didn’t really 
matter what I looked like anyway. Friends were concerned because my 
fingernails were turning blue and my hair was falling out. 

I'd been skating for nearly ten years, but now just doing the 
warm-up was too much, and finally I had an accident. I developed a 
cyst at the back of my spine, and was sent to the hospital to get it 
removed. But I was really admitted for anorexia. It was convenient for 
my parents because they didn’t have to acknowledge that their child 
was so afraid of getting fat. No one visited. It was like I didn’t exist 
and that was perfect because it hardly mattered. The important thing 
was to become as thin as I possibly could. I thought hey, once I hit 
ninety pounds that’s going to be it. I’m going to stop. Look perfect. 
But when I got to eighty-eight pounds it still wasn’t enough. They said 
it was a mental disorder, but for me it was the only thing I could really 
control in her life. That belonged to me.” 
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Boy Meets Girl 


Modern Times 


“Tonight, we will take a man apart like a motorcar.” Brecht 


I imagine the young Henry Ford drunk on the ski slopes, racing to 
impress, plummeting down hills until he hits a small tree where there 
is only pain and horror and blood as he looks over and sees his right 
arm dangling off the branches. He passes out. The next morning he 
wakes to find doctors have sewn his arm back and he has a moment 
of terrible revelation. His body is made of parts. Like an assembly line. 
He stops imagining a finished car; now everywhere Henry looks there 
are only moments stitched together. But Henry Ford was never inter- 
ested in building cars. He wanted to change the way we lived by mak- 
ing an image of the new human being. Body mirrors that would soon 
be cruising the streets of every town in America. 

Film is also constructed on a line, like the assembly line in one 
of Henry’s plants, transported by a universe of machines. There is no 
motion in a motion picture — film is comprised of individual pho- 
tographs, chained together, and cranked quickly through a projector 
producing the illusion of movement. These isolated frames also show 
a body of parts, a Frankenstein body that the camera tears into bite- 
sized chunks. This is how we've come to see ourselves. As teeth to be 
brushed, cheeks to be powdered, asses to be wiped, lips to be rouged. 
An accumulation of products. The movie which drew these ideas 
together for me was Chaplin’s Modern Times, where the little tramp is 
eaten by the assembly line. Taking his title for my own, I made a small 
essay which suggests that our tools are also pictures. Mirrors that 
glimpsed only the future. 
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Modern Times 
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“My uncle came to stay with us after the war. He worked as a reporter, shot 
a lot of things he didn’t much care to talk about. When it was through he 
started with the news agency. He used an old Bolex you had to crank by 
hand, and after he got it all wound up, he would look into it for a long 
time. I thought his camera was the door to another world, that the fantastic 
things we saw at the movies all came from that dark place. He was inventing 


a past we couldn’t remember anymore. I asked if I could take a look.” 


I wind the camera. The film’s primal scene. 


Charlie is tightening nuts on an assembly line that moves more quickly 
than he’s able, and in a frantic effort to keep up he chases after the 
unfinished parts and is swept into the bowels of the machine. Of course 
Chaplin the director had worked in the movies from a very young age, so 
when it came time to build this machine it was no accident he made a 
giant-size motion picture camera — his body wound through a transport 


of belts and wheels like film through a camera. 
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But instead of seeing Chaplin emerge we see a naked man who appears as 
the machine’s child. Photographed one frame at a time against a black 
backdrop, the camera renders him as a Cubist study, moments of flesh 
erupting, a broken body of parts made to stand. Charlie is being reborn as a 
machine. On the soundtrack a voice insistently repeats, “Come out, come 


out, come out.” Line workers calling for a comrade lost in his work. 
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Mexico 


Steve and I were drunk one night, sharing a tall boy of Jack Daniels 
like others share the blood of their saviour, before deciding we should 
cement our friendship with a drive. We pulled out the globe, spun it 
until latitudes became long, and pointed toward our destination: we 
were going to Mexico. 

We stopped along the way to interview strangers about love in 
front of Elvis’s Graceland, got hosed down in the drunk tank at New 
Orleans, and dodged armed banditos in the mountains south of 
Monterey. When we finally entered Mexico with its infinite supply of 
cheap tequila and speed, we were graced with a democracy of vision. 
Everything looked perfectly equal. Every object looked ready to jump in 
and take the place of its neighbour, as if we were watching a country 
that had magically attained the speed of television. We used our cameras 
the way supermodels deploy lipstick and eyeshadow, as part of our per- 
sonalities, and quickly made doubles of everything we saw before haul- 
ing our image trophies back home. Once the hangover had passed we 
uncovered a mess of unconnected moments, and spent the next three 
years trying to give them shape. After our return, haunted by the old 
dreams of growing smaller, it’s as if we'd never wandered from home 
at all. As if the only thing that had ever left was our imaginations. 
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You are in an office filled with contour maps of the globe. In front of you 
a man in plaid smiles sympathetically. He seems to understand. He’s been 
waiting for you. His desk is filled with brochures of places you can’t pro- 
nounce while overhead, inflatable models of transport carriers litter the 
ceiling. You wonder why they call airport buildings terminals. You’ve been 
there most of the afternoon and with a gesture of resignation you point 
vaguely toward the heap of brochures on the desk. You’ve stopped caring 
exactly so it’s better that he decide. It’s time for you to leave. 


You walk into the Sonora desert and head towards the invisible museum 
of Guaymas. Constructed entirely from materials found in its desert 
vicinity, it is indistinguishable from its surroundings until the visitor is 
face to face with the entranceway. You are led through rooms filled with 
bones where the museum staff are busy constructing an imaginary past. 
These are the surgeons who practise their trade only in the dead world, 
hinging together limbs that have lain apart for centuries. With no books 
to guide them, they begin to work on each new collection of bones like 
a painter before a blank canvas. They labour according to intuition, 
according to the dictates of a personal need and circumstance. 

Each new monstrosity rises from the floor as if in challenge to the 
rest, each more hideous than the last, each calling upon some new varia- 
tion of the grotesque to empower a world in which lizards are king. You 
wonder why their collective imagination is so terrible. Some say it is a bit- 
ter protest against their wages, which are among the lowest in the coun- 
try. Others suggest that it is the conditions of their work, that having to 
live in the gravesites of those long buried has corrupted their minds. Still 
others suggest that each of them suffers from a nightmare that begins 
only when they are awake, and their task, indeed their rehabilitation, 
depends upon the exercise of this nightmare among the bones of the 
dead. You think: this is how the present understands the past, as a terrible 
and devouring monster, looming hideously over the population of the 
present. What they are making is not an image of the past as it used to be, 
but an image of the past as it is. Not a faithful rendering of times long for- 
gotten, but an image of memory itself. 
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In the province of Campeche, you make a special trip to visit the waters 
of San Obispo, the great aquarium where a fantastic variety of tropical 
sea dwellers have been gathered. Some of these sea creatures have adapted 
so perfectly to their surroundings they are indistinguishable from its 
watery support, while others browse happily among the pebbles of a 
universe that has shrunk to the size of their imaginations. They move 
together in schools, collected according to genre and subject heading, 
displaying their gene pools beneath the practised eye of the marine biol- 
ogist. You try to picture them swimming in the other place, in the salt 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico, and find that you can’t. They are only real 
for you here, in the numbered tanks of the floating encyclopedia, in the 
great aquarium of San Obispo. 


At night you stand on the balcony of the hotel and look out into 
Malinalco, at a thousand other buildings that look just the same as your 
own. All the Canadian hotels are built here, in the centre of the city, each 
building illuminating the face of the next. You think: this architecture is a 
uniform for travellers, an image of home. Here, beneath the folded sheets 
of Canadian linen, our bodies scrubbed to a uniform shine beneath the 
shower heads of North American plumbing, the body’s machines of hear- 
ing and seeing may be raised to an understanding of excellence. You turn 
out the lights thinking that this holiday is also a home. 
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You are sitting in a Canadian hotel bar in the port city of Los Michos. 
This is where the business comes to drink, in the white light of the 
Holiday Inn. A small Sony Trinitron stands to the left of the bar, and 
while the men are seated throughout the lounge, they have eyes only for 
the miracle of Japanese electronics. You follow their look to a point just 
beyond the swollen glass of the Sony and realize they are not seeing the 
news at all. Instead, just behind the picture, a complex network of tran- 
sistors produces an exact replica of Los Michos, with every shrub and 
public walkway painstakingly reproduced. Looking closely, you can 
begin to read the electronic signals that pass from one part of town to 
the next, as the tiny inhabitants of this model city carry out their lives. 
Each face in the bar finds its Japanese double here behind the multi- 
channel display of satellite television. You wonder if they are glimpsing 
the possibilities of a future life there, or whether decades of insomnia 
have forced them to turn to the fortune tellers of Asian electronics to 


remember their own history. 


At night you are tired. You lie down on the couch of the hotel and stare 
at the only light in the room, the Mexican television. The pictures aren’t 
from here, they come from the other place, from Toronto, where pic- 
tures are bought and sold like T-shirts and automobiles. They were made 
in the time of the Cold War, when Toronto feared the rising tide of com- 
munism would turn its sons and daughters into Godless disciples of free 
love and universal health care. Every night the television showed great 
creatures roaming the streets of its cities, given shape by the fears that 
surrounded them. But the dreaded communists have dissolved into the 
long nights of democratic ideals, and these films are not seen any longer. 
You watch with surprise as giant lizards walk the streets again, wonder- 
ing that these discarded pictures should have found a new life here in 
Mexico. After all these years, what were they seeing exactly? What secret 
horror lies waiting beneath the face of these monsters, slouching 
towards Mexico City to be born? 
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At night you leave the hotel and begin to drive, it doesn’t matter where. 
You have no patience for the landscapes of Mexico. The arid deserts of 
the Baja or the jungles of the Yucatan manage to pass without leaving a 
trace, as if Mexico were occupied with a ghost geography, or its geolog- 
ical understanding had passed into the lines of the road. Your eyes are 
trained on these lines of flight, which lead you from one village to the 
next. You study them like a palmist who discovers, in the markings of a 
hand, the secrets of an inner life. You think: you can always tell a book 
by its cover. If these highway lines are illegible it is because they were 
made by people who failed to understand that the automobile was less 
a method of travel than a way of life. These lines were a chronicle of 
change, bonding the country with a life beyond its borders, marrying its 
unfinished geography with the auto factories of the north. 


You’ve come here to erase everything that’s been left behind. In Toronto 
you think: there is no future, only history. Here the sun wipes everything 
clean, it fills the eye with its spectacular glare, its light obliterates mem- 
ory until there is nothing left but the present. 


You are driving in the middle of the jungle in the middle of the night, 
your eyes fixed on the black tar of the road. You look up in time to see 
a small thatched hut overlooking the bend of the highway. You pull over 
and walk inside, brushing past the mosquito nets. There is no one inside. 
Exhausted, you curl into a ball on the floor and dream of factories and 
auto plants and all-night grocery marts. When you get up in the morn- 
ing you look out the window and see it there, a factory in the middle of 
the jungle. You realize that others have stood here before you, that every- 
one who falls asleep beneath the mosquito netting has the same dream. 

At noon you're still at the window, still looking at the great smok- 
ing mouth of the factory. With a start you realize the factory produces 
nothing, only smoke. Fed by the jungle, the factory crafts an alphabet of 
vapour, which travels around the world on currents of air. You look on, 
trying to find some way to read these hieroglyphs, this writing in the 
sky. You decide to sit and wait at the window until it comes to you, these 
clouds are saying yes to Canada, to the merchants of Toronto. 
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You pass the telephone exchange, the waterworks, and the white picket 
fences that surround the houses in the district, but there are no people 
anywhere. You drive from habit, not looking at anything in particular 
before realizing you are back in Toronto. It seems your driving always 
takes you to the same place, that everything is familiar here. Behind the 
wheel you are like King Midas, everything you touch turns into Toronto. 


You are sitting on a bench overlooking the Gulf at Tampico. You used to 
sit in the other place, in Toronto, while men blew trumpets into the surf. 
You take comfort in the fact that 300,000 cells die in the body every day. 
In seven or eight years there will be nothing left, no evidence of the one 
who used to sit on park benches, waiting for the trumpets to declare 
war. For the body to die. 


At night you go with the others to see the famous judo team in 
Monterey. Admission is free but a large sombrero is passed among the 
crowd to take donations. Here in Monterey they are preparing to fight a 
war that has begun somewhere else, preparing to face an enemy they 
have already welcomed. Distracted, you think of the long fall mornings 
of home where young girls are dressed in the uniforms of school, 
marching toward an education that will prepare them for all that’s to 


come. 
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You drive into Mexico City hoping to take an apartment there. You think: 
it’s time to stop this travelling. You search through the Zona Rosa, the 
Tacuba, and even the dreaded Pifio Suarez. But everywhere you look the 
city is full. It’s the same story: the rooms are already taken, someone has 
come before you. 


Others wait their turn on the bleached asphalt of the Hidalgo. They sit in 
formation, guiding the annual migration of hawks that nest in their city. 
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You drive on toward the arched towers of the Necropolis where the 
bones of the revolution lie wrapped in flags and crushed flowers. While 
some argue that the finest housing of the city belongs to the dead, oth- 
ers join the queue to mourn their passing. They march slowly past the 
great domed tomb while the business walks alongside, exchanging 
grammars of interest and bonds. 


That’s when you see them together. The liar from Baie Comeau and the 
other one, the one who always smiles. The president of Mexico and the 
Canadian prime minister united beneath the banner of free trade. 


You drive past them into the outskirts of the city and see the sign you’ve 
been waiting for. You drive into it knowing that you've finally found a 
home here in Mexico City. You think: it’s as if you’ve been here all along, 
here in Mexico, as you turn onto the long road home. 
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Strangers 


It’s summertime in Vancouver and I’ve finally torn myself away from 
the city I grew up in. In Toronto everything was growing smaller, and 
before the city disappeared entirely, or before I went with it, I thought 
it best to pack up for a while. 

Vancouver became a three-year detention, where the possibili- 
ties of starting over were soon overtaken by the seduction of repeating. 
The old questions and the old answers. I began photographing the res- 
idents of this new city like an anthropologist, trying to understand 
their customs, the way their eyes turned these alien architectures into 
the familiar. I quickly realized that speaking would be useless here. Like 
me, they had been too well schooled never to say what they meant. 

Instead, I approached a variety of strangers, seeking out the 
three molds from which all bodies are created: ectomorph, endo- 
morph and mesomorph. For a modest fee, I asked each to undress and 
perform simple actions while I photographed them one frame at a 
time. Sweating under the hot lights, they practised getting off chairs 
and skipping rope while I circled them, shooting from every possible 
vantage. In projection, each moment of these gestures would appear 
simultaneously, looking, as one critic described Duchamp’s Cubist 
painting Nude Descending a Staircase, “like an explosion in a shingles fac- 
tory.” Truth twenty-four times a second. 

When a dozen or more had taken the long climb up to my 
apartment, one confiding that he was only really naked with his 
clothes on, I began to lay their pictures one over the other, bringing 
them together on the editing table. These overlaid portraits became an 
orgy of body language, a place where the secrets of our sex cannot 
quite erase our fear of solitude. For my part I learned to walk again, 
to cross rooms without anyone knowing I hadn’t been raised in this 
place, my body granted again the anonymity it craved even in its most 
intimate moments. 


Frank’s Cock 


Joey was a pal from PWA (People With AIDS), a member-run joint that 
provides info and services by and for those who've become positive. As 
usual in places like this there were endless envelopes to be stuffed, med- 
ical info to be jammed into the computer, numbers to be counted. We 
spent most afternoons talking and he related, bit by bit, the story of 
how he’d come there. He’d met his lover in a bathhouse group fuck, and 
they’d gone home together even though he didn’t like to do that. Liked 
to keep his sex and life separate. Somehow they fell in love, moved in 
together, proved inseparable. Until his partner came down with a dry 
hacking cough that wouldn’t quit, and when he booked in to the doc it 
turned out he had AIDS and there wasn’t much time left. We shuffled 
off to the roof to share a cigarette and cry and he said: you should make 
a film about this, not one of those dumb flicks where someone 
becomes positive and everything else in their life drops away, as if 
they’d never been anywhere but the AIDS ward, but a real movie. About 
love. This is a film for Joey. 
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Frank never had any problem being gay. He said his first sexual expe- 
rience was at the hospital in that room where they put all the babies in 
wicker cribs with their names on them. He was trying to pull off the 
knob of one of his neighbours, figuring he only had one, he might need 
a spare when he got home. So that’s how his mother found him: wank- 
ing off the newborn. 

I was always... my parents weren't big on gay. You remember 
that ad with the preacher holding the shotgun standing beside his son? 
He says, “If I found out my son was gay, I’d shoot him” and the son says, 
“T think he’d like to shoot me anyways.” It was kind of like that. I used 
to go out with this girl in high school — we were more friends than 
anything — and when I told my parents I was gay they blamed it all on 
Donna. Like she was like an ambassador from the country of women but 
she’d fucked up, so I was never going back there again. But that wasn’t 
it at all. 1 was just into boys. And numbers. When I was eighteen I wanted 
to be the Michael Jordan of sex. Wayne Gretzky with a hard-on. I was 
really into group bangs where you just slip it in a couple of times and 
move on. Running up the score. Until I met up with Frank. He was older 
than me, almost thirty, and we hit it off right away. He said, “Are you 
into fantasies? I do five.” “Oh yeah?” “Yeah, rookie—coach, older 
brother—younger brother, sailor—slut, slave—master and father-son.” 
I picked older brother—younger brother and we've been together ever 
since. 

He said a Canadian was someone who could open a beer with 
anything, and showed me how to use my teeth. Taught me how to build 
a box kite and fly it over Land’s End. Showed me how to make an 
omelette that would rise until it was as big as a man’s head. Frank had a 
thing for omelettes, I guess he got it from his dad. His dad signed on for 
the Vietnam War and got caught behind the lines in Phnom Penh. He 
spent the next two years in a hole he dug out of the ground. You know 
how he managed? Eggs. He thought of every possible way you could 
make them. Boil, bake, soufflé them... When he got out, the first thing 
he asked for was a six-egg omelette. He ate it and had a heart attack, died 
right there in the restaurant. Frank always said that was a good thing 
because the rest of his life would have been such a letdown. But he never 
said it without crying. 
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Then there was Frank’s cock. I know that size isn’t everything but 
it just seemed to fit, you know? As soon as I got him inside me I felt I was 
home, that for the first time in my life I knew what home was. They say 
you can tell the size of a guy’s dick by his hands, but Frank has these lit- 
tle pastry chef fingers. When I met him I thought he was padding. You see 
a lot of guys on MTV doing it, skinny little guitar rats with a bulge that 
runs halfway down to their knees courtesy of Kleenex. But Frank didn’t 
need the help. A lot of guys, if they’ve got a really big dick, they can’t get 
it hard. Half mast is about all they can manage, and believe me, I’ve tried. 
I don’t know why, maybe if their cock filled up they’d lose so much blood 
from their brain they’d pass out and die. 

No one ever touched me like Frank before, like we had all the time 
in the world. We didn’t know back then, nobody did. He had sex the way 
other people go to the opera. He’d pick a day on the calendar and go okay, 
this day here, the fourteenth, we’re going to fuck. And when Frank said 
fuck he meant we'd go at it all day. The phone’s jacked out, the door’s 
closed and always he had to be listening to the CBC. You know Peter 
Gzowski, Morningside, do doo doo. Picture this. He’s got his tongue 
around my balls, he’s jerking up and down on my stick, my eyes are 
rolling back in my head, but all I can hear is, “So uh, when did you know 
that your blues band wasn’t going to make it and that you should run for 
prime minister instead?” It was a little hard at first to keep my head inside 
the radio and my balls at the same time. But when Frank got it on he liked 
to feel the radio waves going through him. It connected him somehow to 
everybody else tuned in across the country. 

I never had anyone lick my ass before. I know I’m going to sound 
sentimental but... everybody’s got their own way to worship. 

We've been together nine years now. December’ll be our anniver- 
sary, our tenth, but I don’t know if Frank’s going to be around to see it. 
He’s in St. Paul’s now. They’ve got a whole ward of guys who look like 
Frank, AIDS ward, and when you first walk in it’s kind of a shock. He’s lost 
a lot of weight and he’s got these marks on him, that’s the karposi, but 
when you start talking with him you realize he’s inside all that the same as 
ever. I saw him this morning and he said, “The body has never believed in 
progress. Its religion is not the future but the present.” You know? He’s 
always saying crazy shit like that. So nothing’s changed really. Except he’s 
dying. I’m going to miss him. He was the best friend I ever had. 


SOrrow 


Eric had grown up on a farm in Durham County. “The reason we like 
to be out in nature,” he would remind me, poking my chest with fin- 
gers that could have doubled as table legs, “is because it has no opin- 
ion of us.” He was the one who introduced me to a world without 
concrete, though I wondered why cities could afford to lay out small 
bits of park, while in the country there were no stoplights or sky- 
scrapers. Not one. 

We stripped down to have a swim in the river and that’s when 
I saw the marks for the first time — deep scars running across his back 
that still looked angry after all these years. “My father claimed to love 
his drink, but it always made him mad. At night mom would take my 
brother and me out to the corn fields to sleep, where he couldn’t find 
us. Sometimes we didn’t get there fast enough.” I hit the water and felt 
my body leaving me with the shock of the cold. I'd seen Eric nearly 
beat a guy to death at the Gasworks, and there seemed something 
ancient in it, like he’d always been there, punching the past back into 
its place. Lost in the dream of his body. 
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Letters From Home 


For me the AIDS crisis happened in my living room. That changed one 
afternoon when Tom and I hitched to an ACT UP rally in New York. 
When we arrived I realized that most of us — and there were thou- 
sands — were positive. As if it were the normal thing. Not the leper 
colony or a science project gone wrong, but a congregation of those 
who had laid their beloveds into the ground, and come here still dar- 
ing to hope. 

Vito Russo was the last to speak, and I’d never seen 20,000 peo- 
ple cry at the same time — leather giants and drag queens holding each 
other in the flood. Something changed that day for me. For all of us. 
Do you remember that baffled sixties scheme? A mob of long hairs sur- 
rounded the Pentagon and hoped, by flexing a single thought, to lift it 
off the earth. Send it into orbit. After Vito’s declaration I knew it was 
possible, that all rage begins in the place of sadness. This movie is 
shaped after his speech and dedicated to him. In memoriam. 
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Last night I dreamt I was eating the biggest Cadbury bar in the world. 
It’s so big that when I break off a chest-sized hunk of chocolate crust, 
I see a cavern inside filled with milk chocolate syrup. Something urges 
me on so I walk until I come to a hallway that looks like the night sky, 
with each star a door. I stop in front of one, which reads, “How To 
Change Your Personality,” and walk inside. At first I can’t see anything 
because of the dark, but as I get closer I can see a man stooped over a 
small set of crystals gathered on a table. He doesn’t look up as I get 
close and then I understand each of these crystals represents a part of 
myself. This one shows my love for screwdrivers and the universal 
wrench, the break with my sister, my weakness for men in hairpieces. 
All together they have a shape, a single design, and that shape is my 
personality. At that moment he gathers up the crystals and shakes them 
out across the table in a completely different design. And I remember 
the sign on the door: how to change your personality. He looks up 
then and for the first time I can see he’s wearing a doctor’s surgical 
mask. He says, “I’m sorry. I’m afraid you're HIV positive,” pointing 
down at the pile, and sure enough, right in the middle of the glow, 
there’s an off-colour stone slowly wearing down everything around it. 
I guess the future’s not what it used to be. 


A friend of mine has a half-fare transit card that she uses on buses and 
subways. The other day when she showed her card, the driver asked 
what her disability was. She said, “I have AIDS.” And the driver said, 
“No you don’t. If you had AIDS you’d be home. Dying.” 


I’m here to speak out today as a Person With Aids who is not dying 
from, but for the last three years successfully living with, AIDS. Friends 
who get all their information from reading the newspapers and 
watching television know two things about me. That I’m going to die 
and that the government is doing everything in its power to save me. 
They're wrong on both counts. 
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If I’m dying from anything, it’s from the way you look when I see you 
with that funny kind of half smile on your face, like you’ve farted or 
something. Like there’s a bad smell in the room and it’s coming from 
me. If I’m dying from anything it’s the way you turn your face away 
when we meet, as if to say I’m here aren’t I, isn’t that enough? Just 
don’t kiss me. Where’s that mouth been anyway? If I’m dying from 
anything, it’s from the terrible cleaners you put on the toilet after I’ve 
used it and gone. You always believed that if it didn’t smell bad, or 
make you vomit, or hurt, then it wouldn’t change anything. Wouldn’t 
make anything better. Is that why I’m so difficult for you now? 


Living with AIDS is like living through a war that is happening only 
for those who are in the trenches. It’s worse than wartime because 
during a war people are joined in a shared experience. But this war 
has not united us, it’s divided us. It’s separated those of us with AIDS, 
and those of us who fight for people with AIDS, from the rest of the 
population. 


Nothing has changed to alter the perception that AIDS is not happen- 
ing to the real people in this country. It’s not happening to us in 
Canada, it’s happening to them — to the disposable populations of 
fags and junkies who deserve what they get. The media tells people 
they don’t have to care because the citizens who really matter are in 
no danger. How many times do we have to read editorials saying, 
“Don’t panic yet over AIDS. It still hasn’t entered the general popula- 
tion and until it does we couldn’t care less.” 


And the days and the months and the years pass by. They don’t spend 
their days trying one designer drug after another because the last one 
gave you fevers, and the one before that made you so dizzy you couldn’t 
walk. You feel lucky to be living in a country where you can see a doc- 
tor when things go very wrong. You're there so often it’s like a second 
home, even though he can’t do much but change the kind of pills you 
take to make you sick. And they don’t spend their days explaining to 
their family that it’s not your fault, not their fault, it just happened, 
that’s all. Not because someone was brave or handsome or because the 
cause was noble. It was just a moment, a careless moment, repeated 
millions of times around the world in all the places where folks won’t 
be hit by cars or starve to death or walk underneath heavy, falling 
objects. Because we already know how we're going to die. What we 


don’t know, what we're asking you now, is how we're going to live. 
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Reporters all over the country are busy printing government press 
releases that say it’s not happening here. Meaning it’s not happening 
to real people. Legionnaires’ Disease happened here because it hit peo- 
ple who looked like them, sounded like them, were the same colour 
as them. And that story about a couple of dozen people hit the front 
pages of every newspaper and magazine in the country and stayed 
there until the mystery was over. 


AIDS is not what it appears to be at this moment in history. It’s more 
than a disease that will fatally infect twenty people while you’ve been 
watching this movie. More than a way for our young to teach us how 
to die. AIDS is a test of who we are as a people. When future genera- 
tions ask what we did in the war, we have to be able to tell them we 
were out there fighting. And we have to leave something for those 
who will come after us: remember that one day the AIDS crisis will be 
over. And when that day has come and gone, there will be people alive 
on this earth who will hear that once there was a terrible disease, and 
a brave group of people stood up and fought and in some cases died, 
so that others might live and be free. 


After all these years of watching movies even my dreams are filled 
with title sequences and flashbacks. Six months ago, when I thought I 
was dying, I kept seeing a marquee with the words, “Show Closing 
Final Weekend” flashing on it. And then one day the words stopped 
and I got better. It’s funny because I didn’t feel relieved or ecstatic, 
mostly it was just disappointing, because it meant going on and it was 
easier not to. I started thinking of the 800 breakfasts that waited for 
me, or the nine months of your life you spend brushing your teeth. 
How many times I’d have to stand with a big dopey grin on my face 
in place of conversation because all the words I once knew have flown 
south for the winter. 

Then two weeks ago it happened again, the dry cough and 
night sweats. Your doctor, Trevor, asks, “I’m not being alarmist am 12” 
as he sends you off for chest x-rays that show you've got pneumonia. 
Again. You go home and lie in a small pool of your own sweat before 
John comes over with flowers he’s picked from the police station up 
the road. “Government buildings,” he says, “always have the best 
flowers.” He holds you and makes you promise not to leave. And that’s 
when you realize you don’t own your own death. That it really 
belongs to others as a kind of last gift, as the last thing you're able to 
chip into the pot. You look into his eyes knowing that death isn’t final 
after all. The angels aren’t ready yet. And then you fall asleep. 
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Festival 


I think it’s true what they say, that in every city God has paused to show 
her face. In some cities that face looks like the Colosseum or Niagara 
Falls, but in Toronto it looks like the International Film Festival. There 
were days in the springtime, when the Festival was still months away, 
when you couldn’t open the window without seeing it. Or stumbling 
over it on your way out the door. It just seemed to be everywhere you 
looked. 

When I was little we all thought of heaven as a series of line-ups, 
like check-out time at the local supermarket. There would be line-ups 
for people who could make the best mashed potatoes, age without wrin- 
kles, travel without maps, and you would just rush around trying to get 
into as many lines as possible before they sent you down to earth. But it 
wasn’t until the Festival began, with line-ups that lasted far longer than 
the movies we waited to see, that something like happiness descended 
upon our city. 

Was this the first distant tug of nationhood, the first assertion of 
a national identity, that the most perfect organization of humanity could 
have taken shape as a line-up? What could be more Canadian than this 
after all, apart from the Festival itself, whose daily parade of miracles 
prompts even the most cynical of the ushers to repeat in a hushed litany 
that God spoke first and then took a week off to see the Festival. 

As a film student, the Festival was a bit like getting invited to a 
smorgasbord dessert table with a thousand chefs circling the pile, 
shrieking at you to gorge. Rushing to catch the early show at nine, the 
plan was to make it all the way, your butt widened and numbed from an 
alternating current of caffeine injections and abandoned popcorn, to the 
midnight show appropriately dubbed “madness.” 

Even better, now that you're an aspiring filmmaker — these long 
days of sitting may pass as work, and serve to quell, if only for a week, 
the relentless voice of the ascetic that continues to sound from within. 


Unwittingly, you had stumbled across the first law of the Festival: that 
satisfaction could be had without cost or consequence. It proved there 
was not a fixed amount of pleasure in the universe after all, the intense 
happiness of one necessarily balanced by the misery of another. Standing 
before this bounty you are filled with something that had been a 
stranger until now: grace. 

The year is 1985, and for the past six years I’ve been trying to 
catch up with the elusive thrall of experimental film. If there were no 
rules for this practice, if it had not quite succumbed to Lenin’s notion 
that ethics are the aesthetics of the future, then there was little audience 
either. Among our narrowing cult of emulsion benders there were few 
mentions of awards or showtimes; we seemed content enough to share 
our small yields with one another. The Festival, or the Festival of Festivals 
as it was then called, was not even a distant dream for the most ambi- 
tious among us. It was, simply put, part of a cinematic world that had 
nothing to do with ours. 

I'd been struggling for the past three years to stitch together a 
diary film which seemed to vanish at a touch. Each approach would ren- 
der one small moment clear, immediately casting the rest into a hope- 
less and painful obscurity. The National Film Board had made available a 
single editing machine, which was used in round-the-clock shifts by 
every independent filmmaker in the city. So each day, at two or three or 
four in the morning, I stepped over the heaping ashtrays and tried to 
find the thread, yearning the while for something simpler. I think that’s 
when White Museum took shape — it would be a film without images, just 
light on the screen, with a voice apologizing (this period is marked by 
a Canadian cinema of apology) for not having enough money to pro- 
duce images. Like all detours this one took considerably longer than 
planned. When I was through I screened it for the faithful and got right- 
eously drunk and fell in love with everyone who had a kind word to say 
about it, and swore revenge against all those who muttered noncommit- 
tally, and then I went to bed knowing it was over. 

That’s when the call arrived. From someone Id never met before. 
He’d seen my film and I wondered how because usually I knew every- 
one who saw my movies, mostly they were friends I'd lured with 
promises of free love and pharmaceuticals. But now there was this 
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stranger on the phone who says he’s seen this movie, well not seen 
exactly but heard it — it was blank after all — and that he’d like to show 
it AT THE FESTIVAL. 

Could it really be true? Were they going to run your movie in a 
regular movie theatre? Not a converted church basement or the balcony 
of a friend with a screen flapping in the breeze, but a real movie theatre 
where people like you always worked for minimum wage, oozing kilos of 
melted fat over food? You pinch yourself in disbelief that Marlene Dietrich 
and Gloria Swanson and you could have been born in the same world. 

You think: when the day arrives, and your movie hits the screen 
with the irresistible force that only solitude and misanthropy can 
muster, there will be people sitting in the audience that you’ve never 
met. Because during the Festival people would go to see any old tired 
piece of shit, even yours, because it had been granted a birth in heaven. 
And your friends can’t accuse you of selling out because you weren’t 
selling anything. And after that terrible scene at graduation where you 
pissed on the camera, you can invite your parents again, knowing that 
no matter how pathetically threadbare your movie is, they would be 
arriving not at a film, but an occasion, and Festival astronomers would 
ensure that all of its makers would shine as brightly as any star in the 
night sky. 

Today, the details of the screening are blurry. Almost certainly 
drunk, you’ve never seen so many people come and see an experimen- 
tal film, certainly not yours, and you panic and ask the usher not once 
but three times what movies will be playing tonight. When she pro- 
nounces your name it sounds like a country you’ve never been to, and 
as they continue to file in you wonder if this is the beginning of some- 
thing for you or its end. Each of the films, as they screen, seem utterly 
perfect — they are gems, masterpieces, you can’t remember seeing 
movies this good. Then your movie comes on. And it is long. It is an epic 
of insomnia, unbearable, somehow it has managed to take every mis- 
take, every wrong turn and bad decision made in cinema, and stuff it 
into a single film. And the music that’s playing in the washroom is the 
same cut you've used in your film so you try to figure some way of 
blocking the door so no one else will notice. And then they are laugh- 
ing, laughing out loud in something like pleasure, an expression 


frowned upon in the hallowed clubhouses where we usually gather to 
learn our craft. And then it is over, as if it had never happened at all. 

Because its annual incarnation occurs in September, the Festival 
manages to coincide with the beginning of the school year. For many of 
us, its glowing screens have taken the place of blackboards, its lessons 
become a code we practise among ourselves. Was it because we were 
Canadians that we privileged the bureaucracy of movies, the elegant 
frame the Festival provided, beyond the movies themselves? Or did it 
owe more to the dizzying escalation of announcements that preceded 
the Festival, beginning earlier each year, with ever more extravagant 
promises? Soon, we knew, the whole city would begin to shake with a 
delirium that could find release only in this cinematic bacchanal, this 
orgy of emulsion. ‘ 

Perhaps, after all, the Festival owed its endurance to its simpler 
beginnings, to its founding principles laid out a couple of decades ear- 
lier: that cinema was the art of the destruction of images. That each film 
was endowed with an inevitable decay, its emulsion swollen from 
humidity, its colours fading, its surface mauled by projectors, until at last 
there would be nothing left. Each movie narrated the tale of its own end, 
and no one understood this better than the Festival, which would create 
an event to preside over this demise in a great celebration of disappear- 
ance. If the Festival had become, in the years of its maturity, the mirror 
in which we could all find ourselves, it was our own ends we glimpsed 
there, and the magic of the Festival, indeed its founding genius, lay in its 
ability to convert the horror of our own death into joy. Our communal 
mourning had become, beneath its careful tending, a wonder to behold, 
and what might be more wondrous than this: thousands gathered to 
glimpse the possibility of their own decay, standing in ovation. 

It’s 1993 in Vancouver, on one of those cloudless spring days on 
which the very tall can see right round the world until they can just 
make out faintly, at the close of the vanishing point, the back of their 
own head. I’ve got an appointment with Dr. Richards and stumble 
upstairs, bracing myself for the waiting room. With an all-HIV/AIDS 
practice, his waiting room is a cruel mirror for me, as I watch young 
men, many barely twenty, moving blind and slow and gutted into one of 
the many generously upholstered chairs. We stifle raspy coughs and joke 
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with Dianne the receptionist until he appears at the door and waves me 
in. I’m here to get the results of my latest blood work. “Well, it’s pretty 
much what we expected,” he begins and I nod, knowing this was just a 
routine check. “Are you having trouble breathing, say, when you walk 
up stairs?” And because he’s on the eighth floor and the elevator’s bro- 
ken again today I wonder if he’s doing a brain check. Trying to figure 
whether all these years of worry have finally washed away my grey mat- 
ter. So I nod, and then he nods once, twice, three times before his speech 
centres begin to work again. “Well your counts are very very very low 
and I really think you should go on AZT.” I get confused because my 
counts had been high and stable for a couple of years now. And I don’t 
feel any different than usual. So I ask if it’s okay to redo the tests in a 
couple of months, and he nods again, only he looks worried now, or 
maybe it’s the sun in his eyes. I leave feeling shaky and confused. Because 
I’m dying, and it doesn’t feel any different. 

When I get home there’s good news. The BC government has 
granted me money to make a new movie, which was going to be a per- 
sonal look at AIDS, only now the thought of making a diary movie seems 
trivial, because this would surely be my last film. So I set about writing 
a new long movie, a feature we could shoot in the house I was looking 
after while a friend was on vacation. It would be called Stormy Weather, 
and tell the tale of a couple of women, lovers, and what happens when 
one of them becomes positive. 

While I was editing, I realized that this film will tell everyone 
who doesn’t already know that I’m positive. This would almost certainly 
occur at the Festival, and sometime before that, I would have to tell my 
folks. Cutting the film was like listening to a child unable to speak, like 
walking into a half-finished house and trying to see where the doors 
and windows should go. And it meant listening for the siren call of the 
Festival, which waited with party invitations and people in suits looking 
for The Next Big Thing, or even a number of Small Things that might rub 
together. I wondered that the line between public and private, between 
being a filmmaker and a fan, should be so clearly drawn. In Toronto at 
least it was simple. Either you were in the Festival or you watched. 

When Stormy Weather was finished I still hadn’t told my folks, find- 
ing in myself a depth of procrastination I hadn’t realized existed before. 


After it got the okay from the Festival my folks asked, like everyone asks, 
each year: do you have something in the Festival? And I told them I had, 
but still couldn’t tell them what it was about. I had another movie 
accepted, a short thing called Frank’s Cock, but that wasn’t exactly the kind 
of thing you want to bring home to your folks either. “Look mom, it’s 
Frank’s Cock!” When I told my mother the title she asked if it was a movie 
about farmers. A week before the screening I mailed them tickets with a 
brief note telling them I was positive and that they should call me. A 
couple of days before the letter arrived my mom had been sleepless and 
anxiety ridden, and when we spoke she said the letter came as a relief 
because she finally knew what it was. We gathered at last beneath the 
marquee of the Festival, and cried, and held each other, just like a fam- 
ily, and sniffled through a movie that seemed haunted by my declara- 
tion. Babz came and made everybody laugh during question period, 
even those who were thoroughly confused by it, and then we all shook 
off and had a long drink together. And I wondered how many other 
secrets were being laid bare because the Festival demanded it. How 
many other families had grown beneath its call for congregation? After 
meeting its weathering stare for some twenty years now, what new orga- 
nizations of the social lie nestled in the womb of its projections, ready 
to convert our city into light? 
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Stormy Weather 


It’s the night before Halloween, recognized in countries unruled by 
candy manufacturers as the day of the dead, and I’m lying in the hos- 
pice, grateful that another day’s waiting is over so I can get on with 
my real life in the world of dreams. Suddenly I am running across an 
open field, pursued by a Great Dane, starved these long years before 
my arrival. With every step the ground gives way and the dog draws 
closer, I can feel its breath on my jeans, and realize that up ahead is a 
sudden cliff. Too scared to think I jump into the void, and there, grow- 
ing out of the sheer drop, is a small tree. I grab hold of it in despera- 
tion and swing from the largest of its branches. It is an apple tree, 
which has recently borne fruit, so I pluck one from its leaves and 
begin to eat, suspended between the hound’s cruel temper and the 
abyss, thinking that nothing has ever tasted so sweet. 

As a filmmaker the dream’s secret message appeared clear. I 
must travel to the place most dreaded by every maker on the fringe, 
the barren wasteland of narrative cinema. Like Godard, I believed that 
every movie should have a beginning, middle and end, though not 
necessarily in that order. But making movies out of waiter’s tips and 
penny jars never left much room on the ledger for actors and crews. 
Always depended on the night sky for stars. But the call had rung clear 
and with no other map to guide or footsteps to fall in behind, I nod- 
ded off to Vancouver where Babz and Gabrielle waited for me, well 
versed in the arts of impersonation, ready to stage the mystery of the 
many lives that lay within a single body. 
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Barbara does push-ups. Gabrielle walks in. 


GABRIELLE: I’m scared, baby. 

BARBARA: Yeah, I’m scared too. 

GABRIELLE: What’s going to happen to you? 

BARBARA: I don’t know. I feel like someone just reached inside and put 
thirty years on my life. Fuck, I think I’m going to go down like Sylvia. 
GABRIELLE: Thinner and thinner. 

BARBARA: Until you're just a point in the distance. 

GABRIELLE: And then you're gone. 

BARBARA: I need a cigarette. 

GABRIELLE: It’s just that... I know this is horrible to say but... I can’t 
imagine waiting for you to get sick and die. Where every sore throat 
is the beginning of the end. Seeing doctors, watching the blood 
counts drop, counting the days. Visits from family and friends. Only all 
anyone can say is, “Oh, I’m so sorry.” While they stare a hole in the 
ceiling thinking they don’t know anything about you at all. Because 
who can know anything about dying? Only you're not any different, 
you're just the same as you always were. Except you're dying. And 
there’s nothing anyone can do about it. 

BARBARA: There should be a school or something, you know, a uni- 
versity where you could learn how to die. 

GABRIELLE: I can’t stand the idea of you rotting away. 

BARBARA: There’s something inside me now. 

GABRIELLE: I know, it’s like there’s three people in the room. 
BARBARA: Eavesdropping. 

GABRIELLE: Waiting. 

BARBARA: And there’s no stopping it. 

GABRIELLE: It’s like something you can count on. 

BARBARA: Like the war. 

GABRIELLE: Only it’s inside now. 

BARBARA: And it’s not going anywhere. 

GABRIELLE: I’m... not going anywhere. 
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Gabrielle and Barbara in bed. Barbara reads a magazine. Gabrielle 
interrupts her, playfully throwing the magazine away, then presents her 
with a flower. Barbara pretends to sneeze. They hold each other. 


GABRIELLE: Oh fuck I’m hot. 

BARBARA: Hot and tired? 

GABRIELLE: Do you think you can cum without touching? 

BARBARA: No. Safe sex is one thing but this is ridiculous. 

GABRIELLE: Now I want you to just sit here and open your thoughts 
and concentrate very hard. 

BARBARA: I know, I know. The mind is a muscle. 

GABRIELLE: A clitoris. 

BARBARA: Is that why your head looks swollen in the morning? 
GABRIELLE: The bible calls it knowing, the Stuarts call it dying, the 
Victorians call it spending and we call it... 

BARBARA: Cumming 

(They try to cum without touching) 

BARBARA: I can’t (laughs). 

GABRIELLE: I can’t either. 

BARBARA: It was worth a shot in the dark. 

GABRIELLE: But you know we weren’t likely to hit anything. Not with 
the amount of dark we’re shooting into. So baby... 

BARBARA: Yes... 

GABRIELLE: What do you think about when you cum? 

BARBARA: You remember how Johnny Storm used to turn himself into 
the Human Torch? He’d yell “flame on” and leap out the window, all 
fire from the hair down. That’s how it feels. Like everything’s falling, 
leaving me, and when I open my eyes I see that point in the distance... 
GABRIELLE: The vanishing point. 

BARBARA: And I just dissolve. 

GABRIELLE: Sounds more like going than cumming. 

BARBARA: Sex is an emotion in motion. Love is what you make it, and 
who you make it with. 
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GABRIELLE: It’s funny, the doctor reminded me of this guy I went to 
high school with. He was the first boy in school to be able to grow a 
beard so we all looked up to him a little bit. Even though he weighed 
200 pounds and couldn’t spell potato. So here I am twenty years later 
in front of his double. I think by the time I got there I’d convinced 
myself I was HIV positive just so it wouldn’t hurt, just because I hate 
crying in front of professionals. And then he said, “You haven’t got it. 
You're negative.” And I started to cry and thank him, as if it were all 
up to him. As if it were something he’d done. And then he said, “You 
don’t know how lucky you are. They’re starting to round up people 
with HIV and put them into quarantine.” 


Gabrielle and Barbara floss their teeth 


GABRIELLE: I think you should start living for the future. 

BARBARA: I really do live for the future. When I’m eating a box of 
candy I can’t wait to taste the last piece. I don’t even taste any of the 
other pieces. I just want to finish and throw the box away, and not 
have it on my mind anymore. 

GABRIELLE: Sounds like a recipe for stomach aches. 

BARBARA: I would rather either have it now, or know I’ll never have it, 
so I don’t have to think about it. That’s why I wish sometimes I was 
already old. So I wouldn’t have to think about getting old. 

GABRIELLE: Are you kidding? Every little bump, wrinkle and line you 
get is a major newsflash. You remember that month you stopped smil- 
ing? “Grandma never smiled,” you said, “Never. And when she was 
eighty she didn’t have a line on her face.” So after you’ve put on the 
hair bleach, plucked your eyebrows so they won’t grow in a straight 
line across your forehead, done your lip firming exercises, curled 
your hair, steamed your pores... 

BARBARA: Fuck you. 

GABRIELLE: No, fuck you, fuck you. 

BARBARA: Listen, I grew up on Ivana Trump. 

GABRIELLE: Who? 

BARBARA: You know: there are no ugly women, just lazy ones. 
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GABRIELLE: Are you kidding? You treat every wrinkle like a visit from 
the undertaker. 

BARBARA: Baseball gloves and bulldogs look good with wrinkles, not 
me. Look, it’s not... You don’t know anything about what’s going on 
inside here. 

GABRIELLE: No, you're the one. You don’t know what’s going on. You're 
just scared, that’s all. 

BARBARA: Fuck scared. I’ve got a bull’s-eye on my ass that has every 
trooper west of the Rialto making his way over here. I can smell it. And 
what do you care? This has nothing to do with you. 

GABRIELLE: Thank you very much. 

BARBARA: It’s me they’re after. Just put the bag of fucking poison in 
jail before it leaks all over everything. Come one, come all, in my cunt 
of death. 

GABRIELLE: C’mon, stop it. 

BARBARA: Death old friend, death and my cunt are the world. 
GABRIELLE: How do you think this makes me feel? When you're not 
feeling sorry for yourself you look at me like I’m to blame. For what? 
Sticking around? I might as well have the fucking disease. 

BARBARA: Just be glad you don't. 

GABRIELLE: Then stop beating me with it. Stop beating yourself: 
BARBARA: Hey. 

GABRIELLE (loud, frustrated): I love you. 

BARBARA: Hey. 

GABRIELLE: (shouting): I love you. 


Gabrielle and Barbara sit on floor reading the newspaper. 


GABRIELLE: Sometimes I feel I’m being watched, like there’s someone 
waiting. It’s like when you're little, it’s the most natural thing in the 
world to pee yourself. If you're full let it go, let it out. But one day they 
open you up and put someone inside, so every time you want to pee 
they squeeze those urinary tracts and say, “You're not going anywhere.” 
BARBARA: The police are to society what dreams are to the individual. 
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GABRIELLE: Ever since they passed that law you know — that people 
with HIV have to be quarantined — I keep waiting for them to burst 
through the doors. 

BARBARA: Look, we've got food rationing, curfews, and mandatory 
work assignments. We can’t travel and it’s too dangerous to go out 
after six. We are in quarantine. 

GABRIELLE: Life’s a riot between the wars. 

BARBARA: I figure I’ve made it this long, I must be drawing blanks on 
the computer. Someone fudged my numbers, wiped the code, I’m just 
not there anymore. 

GABRIELLE: Maybe those were the records that got bombed. 

(Soldiers knock on door.) . 

BARBARA: Oh, fuck. 

(They run out of the room. Barbara grabs her pack and makes to leave 
through back window.) 

BARBARA: Well, babe, I’m out of here. 

GABRIELLE: I’m going with you. 

BARBARA: No, you're not. 

GABRIELLE: They're through the door. 


They run outside. 


GABRIELLE: Jesus Christ, it’s the four guys. 

BARBARA: What four guys? 

GABRIELLE: The guys I’ve been painting the last few weeks,. from my 
dreams. 

BARBARA: I told you to stick to flowers. 

GABRIELLE: The last painting, the one I haven’t finished yet... 
BARBARA: Yeah. 

GABRIELLE: They're standing over something and they don’t look afraid 
anymore. They look almost... 

BARBARA: What? 

GABRIELLE: Relieved. Like it’s over. 
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Shooting Blanks 


notes for a country seen in darkness 


It was so terrible, the accident, the past, that you put your hands over 
your eyes to cover them, so for a few minutes you manage to see noth- 
ing. In this state you imagine your eyes as two vast saucers, blackened 
from age and abuse. If you could wipe these saucers clean everything 
would appear as it really is, infinite. But when you take your hands 
away the darkness continues, as you look out into a night without 
stars to give it shape. 

There was another who walked this way, not in search of a 
world without eyes, but a room without sound or speech, a place in 
music they call the rest. As a composer, he would be obsessed by this 
state of silence until a letter from NASA carried an invitation to visit 
its headquarters in Houston. In 1965 John Cage travelled south to 
enter an anechoic chamber, a small room scientists assured him was 
absolutely without sound. While NASA officials closed the door 
behind him, Cage patiently waited for nothing to happen. But after a 
time he could make out the low, unmistakable sound of a running 
stream, or water running through the plumbing, accompanied by the 
regular beat of a drum. Startled, he realized that with no outside 
sound to distract him, he was listening for the first time to his own 
heartbeat, and the rush of water was his own blood, circulating the 
oldest of memories: the impossibility of silence. 

Outside it is still dark, and you can’t help feeling you've come 
this way before, and then you remember where it was. In the dark 
soup of your beginnings, the womb of your mother. You lived there 


nearly a year before opening your eyes for the first time, and what you 
saw was so terrible, so horrifying, you've pushed it from memory for- 
ever. Was it because of that first painful lesson, that in order to create, 
something had to be cut out? Or was it some feeling of hopelessness 
at never being able to return to the warmth of her darkness, that night 
of nine months? 

It’s started raining. Not just raining, but really pouring. You take 
shelter thinking of Noah, tending the first zoo. Legend has it that 
everything there existed in pairs, except its keeper. You follow a voice 
from the underground until you find yourself in a small theatre, no 
more than a basement really, showing films made in Canada. But these 
movies have no pictures, only voices howling for an image of home. 
The American cinema began without sound, but the Canadian cinema 
began without images. And after all this time in the dark, when it 
finally appears, the Canadian cinema, will we recognize it as our own? 
Or will it seem like a child grown strange from neglect, an accident 
of birth? Having cut ourselves to fit an American mirror, when we 
turn to face our own, is there any way we could see ourselves except 
as monsters? 
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Kanada 


In the legislature, debate rages around the naming of clouds, the num- 
ber of fish that must be eaten before being admitted to adolescence, the 
distribution of letters in alphabet soup. Unlike other cities, where the 
most reasonable and compassionate of their number have reluctantly 
climbed the steps to office, here in Ottawa, the country’s capital, democ- 
racy has been reserved for the cruel, malicious, and unkind. Even as chil- 
dren, their speech was so caustic that lesions soon appeared on the 
limbs of their playmates, small sores that rose as if in answer to their 
wounding retorts. For each of them, the introduction of language was a 
nightmare from which they would never awake. It had created, from 
their very earliest years, a kind of grammatical forcefield, and it was 
from these isolations the city forged its democratic ideals. As the fear of 
their companions turned to superstition, then worst of all to pity, they 
began to share a common dream they dubbed the legislature. Here at 
last they could indulge in the very lowest forms of speech, hurling barbs 
that would ruin an average citizen. If there were some members who 
occasionally fell, wounded by an insult that had managed to penetrate 
hides grown thick with indifference, there were others ready to jump 
into their place and renew the assault. 

I take a chair in the rear of the gallery, filled as always to over- 
flowing. This colosseum of language has long replaced the day-time 
soap operas in the popular imagination. Listening to the morning’s 
debate on the distribution of innocence I feel their mouths are like 
wounds, hoping only to close. 
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Prime Minister and Aide 


AIDE: Americans have six percent of the world’s population but use 
sixty percent of its resources. 

PM: If they’d been born pigs instead of men it wouldn’t be any differ- 
ent. Did you talk to Sam? 

AIDE: Yeah, he’s flipping the highrises on the East end and picking up 
half the coke the Mounties seized in Halifax. He’ll fence it through 
Detroit and we’ll get the usual cut — eight percent for the party, one 
percent in treasury bonds, and one percent for you. 

INTERCOM: Sorry to interrupt, Mr. Prime Minister. I have the American 
president on line two. Will you take the call? 

PM: Put him through Jackson. (picks up phone) John! Long time no see. 
How’s the old wang? (winks at aide) You're still carrying a big stick, but 
from what I read in the papers you haven’t been speaking softly. What 
can I do for you? Yes, yes. (holds receiver—speaks to aide) He’s insane. 
He’s not making any sense. (into phone) Of course Mr. President, oh, I 
DO understand. (to aide) He’s completely lost it. Why does he call me 
on methadone? He talks to Desmond Tutu on ludes. (to phone) 
Certainly. Right away, sir. Of course. You can be sure of it. You can count 
on us so long as we can count your money. (He laughs, then wipes away 
smile as line goes dead) Bloody ignorant ass. You know how the Eskimos 
have a hundred words for snow? Well that cantaloupe has a hundred 
ways of hearing yes. 

AIDE: Somebody should tear that guy down and put up a human being. 
PM: He’s sending three armoured divisions and a squadron of bombers. 
AIDE: That’s a heavy entourage for a golf game. 

PM: He got a call from the networks. Ratings are down and they need a 
wat. 

AIDE: A war in Kanada? 

PM: Made for TV. 

AIDE: So now we know. 

PM: That this is the way the world ends. 

AIDE: Not with a bang. 

PM: But with a few carefully chosen words by an American president. 
AIDE: Words like lights, camera... 

PM: Action. 


NEWSCASTER: We interrupt our regular programming to bring you a 
special news bulletin. Addressing the nation just moments ago, Prime 
Minister Wayne Gretzky has ordered an all-out offensive on the 
province of Quebec. He was joined in the press conference by Mikhael 
Gorbachev, head of America’s Sports Network. Gorbachev promised to 
suspend all sports programming in order to begin live, around-the- 
clock broadcasts of the Kanadian Civil War. While Gretzky refused to 
disclose details of the contract, insiders speculate that the candid cam- 
era clause, ensuring that names of the deceased will be revealed to rel- 
atives on live television, franchise rights, reruns and special bonuses for 
body counts exceeding two hundred per day, may bring Kanada as 
much as five billion dollars in the first month alone. Gretzky cited the 
war as a return to fiscal responsibility, prime-time television and, refer- 
ring to troop uniforms, a greener Kanada. Promising to erase the mas- 
sive national deficit, the Great One retired to the oblong office where 
he is kept in a state of suspended animation between press conferences. 
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Prime Minister and Aide 


AIDE: Mr. Prime Minister, you look terrific. 

PM: It’s not enough, in my business I have to look like the future. If you 
took a photograph of thirty-five million Kanadians and put them all 
together they’d make a single face. Mine. 

AIDE: Why so worried about tonight? It’s just an old-age rally. 

PM: It’s been forty years since the boomers tuned in, turned on and 
dropped out. Over half the population in this country is over sixty. 
AIDE: The grey revolution. 

PM: Tri-Star’s just come out with a wrinkle cream for the under-thirty 
crowd, women are growing mustaches, canes are a status symbol, and 
bald is better. 

AIDE: You're halfway there. 

PM: Yeah, but which half? And who wants to govern a country where 
the only growth industry is in mortuaries? The polls show that the aver- 
age ten-year-old has seen over 3,000 murders on TV. 

AIDE: It’s as if they were preparing for their own end. 

PM: Or that with the advent of television, death is no longer final. 


Prime Minister and Aide 
Prime Minister is seated writing at desk, his aide beside him. 


INTERCOM: Mr. Prime Minister? 

PM: Yes? 

INTERCOM: Three hours to air. 

AIDE: And no script, not a word. The polls say the country’s ready 
for war. 

PM: But a poll is not a speech, it’s what you stick a speech onto. (He 
walks over to aide with gun in hand and points it at his head) What’s the 
first word that comes to mind? 

AIDE: S-sir? 

PM: What’s the first goddam word that comes to mind? 

AIDE: My mind sir? 

PM: Open it damn you. Haul the lid off or I'll bore my way through. 
AIDE: The first word... 

PM: Go on. 

AIDE: Life. 

PM: Yes. 

AIDE: Gives women. 

PM: Go on. 

AIDE: A purpose. 

PM: Harder man, try harder. 

AIDE: Death. 

PM: That’s it. 

AIDE: Gives. 

PM: Okay. 

AIDE: Men one. 

PM: That'll do for now. Fill it out with platitudes, 800 words and noth- 
ing over two syllables, it’s for television. Have it on my desk in an hour. 
AIDE: Mr. Prime Minister? 

PM: Yes? 

AIDE: Thank you, sir. 
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Prime Minister and Aide 
Prime Minister sits in corner of room, aide enters. 


PM: What do you want? 

AIDE: Mr. Prime Minister, the troops are starting to desert, the dollar’s 
down and I’ve just spoken with the finance minister... 

PM: And? 

AIDE: The country is bankrupt. We're through, sir. We were pressured to 
escalate the war by the International Monetary Fund... 

PM: At the beginning of the war the IMF said we couldn’t afford not to 
fight, now they’re telling us we can’t afford to go on. 

AIDE: I love you, sir. 

PM: When I hear the word love I reach for my chequebook. But who’s 
going to write the cheques for Kanada? Who’s going to the keep the war 
on? Come over here and lick my balls, it helps my concentration. (press- 
ing intercom) Jackson, get me all the American networks starting with 
ABC. The worse things get, the better they look on television. Lick me, 
you little worm. If shit were gold the poor wouldn’t have assholes. 
INTERCOM: Mr. Prime Minister, I have ABC on the line. 

PM: Put them on. 


NEWSCASTER: Massive equipment failures on both sides have given the 
Kanadian Civil War front the look of a used car lot. Meanwhile Prime 
Minister Gretzky dropped a bombshell on national television today, 
announcing that Kanada would be sold to the American Broadcasting 
Company in the United States. The country’s plummeting ratings have 
drawn the nation into crisis. ABC-TV has promised a limited war with 
maximum exposure, assumption of the deficit, and a change of the nation- 
al anthem from “O Kanada” to “There’s No Business Like Show Business.” 
Gretzky has signed a two billion dollar contract to stay on as prime minis- 
ter and he will be joined in cabinet by the likes of Ted Turner, Roone 
Arledge, Hulk Hogan, Arnold Schwarzenegger, and Dolly Parton. The all- 
star cabinet immediately began a cross-country fact-finding mission. 
Boarding a private jet at Pearson Airport, Schwarzenegger vowed simply, 
“T'll be back.” This is Fenway Crane signing off for CBC news. 
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House of Pain 


Springtime in Berlin. I’m here to show my new movie, House of Pain, a 
wordless psychodrama filled with every imaginable transgression. The 
press isn’t good, it’s fanatical, especially in the East where my movie 
appears as a lighthouse of “Western freedoms.” An underground history 
of sex and Marlboros and Levi’s, which three decades of secret police 
couldn’t quite keep under wraps. For a few days, or hours, I’m Berlin’s 
number one son, part of that underground currency of hard-bodied 
singers and glammed-up ex-junkies living and dying beneath the glare 
of the flashbulbs. Sprechen sie Canadian? 

This morning I’m off to “Zoom,” a morning cable show for 
those needing company with their coffee. In North America we speak 
of the inner child. In Berlin it’s the inner skinhead. Hairless arrives in 
a three piece suit and nose ring and I start from the chair, thinking it’s 
my friend Eric. An old habit. Arriving in foreign cities, I begin to map 
the faces of my friends onto everyone I meet. Not out of any longing 
for home, my brain’s just grown too small to admit anything new. He 
motions toward the waiting room where a posse of cats spring from 
the lap of their owner (Zena and her amazing cat circus), while a bored 
fisherman, covered in lures and bait (Jurgen the whale hunter) flycasts 
into the aquarium. Looks like the swordfish will need replacing. 
Everyone smokes. 

Twenty minutes later I’m ushered in, the band playing an acid 
jazz number that never quite stops while I’m talking. I can see the floor 
manager trying to get their attention but it’s no use. They’ve found their 
groove. And they're keeping it. 

The host is a large free-standing box — some kind of computer 
I guess — programmed for a special kind of rudeness no human host 
quite manages. Here is the son every German family longs for — emo- 
tionally monochrome, and able to live for months at a time on replace- 
ment fuses and microchips. Mostly I look at my shoes. 


“Thirty years ago we all dreamed of living in the movies. Today we long to live on televi- 


sion. Is it the same in your country?” 


“Sure, TV is the hole where pictures come from. If money could dream, 
it would look like TV. American television insists that images be seen 
everywhere at once. By everyone. If American movies are broadcast 
then mine are narrow-cast, inclined always toward a portion of folks 
who, for very personal reasons of their own, are looking for something 
else. American movies are like a hose: they spray everything. I water 
small plants.” 


“How dull and tedious you are. Tell us about your new film without boring us to death.” 


“House of Pain is a wordless movie in four parts — like a sitcom without 
the calm. It began with ideas cribbed from Dante’s Inferno — he shows 
the underworld as a descending series of circles with Judas stuck in a 
frozen lake at the bottom. The lake acts as a mirror, so all of hell is 
caught in its own reflection. While there is incessant movement, each 
circle corresponding to some sin committed, the condemned are 
always doing the same thing. Today we have other words for hell. Like 
‘day job, or ‘morning routines,’ or ‘love.’ Most of us, most of the time, 
are repeating, leaning on the received and accepted to get us through 
the day. This is especially terrifying when it comes to intimacy, when 
going over an old stroke is how we've learned to fuck, express anger, 
be happy. We’re like actors that way. We repeat.” 


“What about Shiteater?” 


“Like the human heart, House of Pain has four chambers. Shiteater is the 
last. It shows a man waking, dumping, and eating. Then he dresses in 
threads copped from medieval plague doctors who dared to enter cities 
locked in quarantine. Equal parts showboat, religious mystic, and sci- 
entist they dressed in bird costumes and performed rituals to heal the 
sick. When they didn’t die themselves. Finishing his dress-up our man 
begins to play with his body, taking an egg out of his mouth, opening 
up his underwear to find a rooster, which turns into a cock. He cums. 
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The film closes in the ocean where he strips and emerges naked. 
Reborn. The shiteating describes the circle of himself Dante spoke 
about. In his solitude, the body’s become a world of play. He’s become 
his own food, both factory and consumer. He sails to the end of this 
world where he is baptized into a new one. Ready to begin again.” 


“The opening and closing parts — Precious and Shiteater — show individuals, while the mid- 
dle two films — Scum and Kisses — show couples.” 


“The journey begins and ends alone. Kisses shows two men who behave 
like many lifetime partners, relying on masquerade and game playing 
to hold it together. They beat, torture, and shave each other, finally 
winding up in a playground, just two big kids out for a laugh.” 

“Scum narrates a het couple who are seen mostly alone, haunted 
by images of their marriage. Their sex belongs to a world of objects: 
she fucks her bike, he mounts a cauliflower. In most movies ,romance 
enters when each appears to their beloved in the best possible light. But 
Scum shows how things are more likely to occur, both partners uncov- 
ering the worst in themselves, exploring the dark side, and when 
they’re right at the bottom they look up and see the other covered in 
shit and horror and say, okay, I can live with that. It’s only then they 
come together and kiss.” 


“Charming, a Canadian documentary on love.What’s next?” 


“Td like to make useful films. Films you could eat or wipe your nose 
with. A film that would make hangovers feel good. Films you'd take 
along with you on your way downtown just in case. A film that would 
change every time you saw it, and that was so small you could carry it 
in your pocket like small change. Films that would dust off the ordi- 
nary and commonplace, lighting up those dark corners of the day 
where the impossible waits for each of us.” 
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Eight Thoughts on Short Films 


1 All of my dreams are short films. Feature filmmakers, novelists, the 
heads of multinational corporations are different. When they lie asleep 
they have a single dream lasting the whole night. There is continuity 
and order, a sense that the house they build each night is large enough 
to hold all their experiences, grant each moment of their desire a set- 
ting joined somehow to everything else. Their dream is what we learned 
to call, as schoolchildren, the big picture. The world we live in. 

My dreams are different. Lasting just a few seconds they arrive 
in waves of conflicting advice, storm clouds of pictures raining down 
on a helpless population. As I look out my window — the streetcars 
running on time, people dressing for work — I give thanks that my 
dreams are not the world we live in. 


2 Last night I dreamt celebrities require a second body to absorb a 
lifetime of cameras and media exposure. They get their doubles ille- 
gally through the university. My friend works there and cooks one up 
for me. But when I arrive I’m surprised to see it doesn’t look like me 
at all, or even has a shape I can make out. It’s an amorphous blob, a 
black stain. I think “Oh, the unconscious.” 


3 Our dreams did not always resemble films, though we had dreamt 
the cinema long before it appeared. It was 1895 in a small coffee shop 
in the wrong end of Paris when the first film was shown in public. 


The film shown that night, the one that came before all the rest, 
seemed to contain all the short films that would come after because 
every medium, like the people who go to live there for a time, carries 
its inventory in a mark or sign, like a fingerprint that traces DNA lines 
around the contours of the thumb. It was the same with this, the first 
film ever shown. It seemed to us when we finally saw it, like an act of 
writing, as if we were reading the writing on the wall of all that was 
to come. 

Already in this first writing of light there is a concern with the 
autograph, the signature and destiny of the name. The Cinématograph 
was made by two brothers, Louis and Auguste Lumiére, whose pro- 
jections of still photographs were so rapid they appeared to blend into 
one another, providing the illusion of movement. Lumiére in French 
means light, and it’s as if they could only complete the sentence that 
began with their own naming by beginning a medium which does lit- 
tle more than vary the play of light against a wall, a wall that they call 
in French la mur, the wall, l’amour, the wall of love. And all the film- 
makers who would succeed them, who would try to make a name for 
themselves in this light reading would marry their Christian names 
with those of the Lumiére brothers, the twins of light, whose pictures 
always double their subject and whose image or imagination would 
soon make doubles of us all. 


4 When I hear the words “short film” I wonder, short of what? 
There’s a kind of despondency to the term, a defeated air that hangs 
around it that smells distinctly Canadian. It’s a kind of confirmation of 
inadequacy, not so much a statement as a shrug. Movies are short only 
in relation to other movies that aren’t. The “short film” implies some- 
thing else, something longer, something that isn’t just “short.” And 
you want to know, we all want to know, how it might look fully 
grown because this is just a short form, an abbreviation, an acronym. 

Introducing yourself as a maker of short films — isn’t this the 
same as admitting that you didn’t make it? Go all the way? The odds 
were too great so you fell short. Came up short. Was it because we 
were shortsighted, or short of the vision that would have made of our 
masterpiece a real movie, the kind of movie that wouldn’t have to be 
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prefaced with a shrug. It’s a bit like saying I’m sorry. It’s a bit like one 
of those things you apologize for to strangers, “Well, after all you 
made the short list,” or, “We'll get to you shortly,” and if this keeps up 
you wonder whether you'll always end up on the short end. 


5 The first film ever made was a short one: short and simple. It 
showed a train arriving at a station, while folks who worked in the 
factory of the Lumiéres poured out the exit door, waiting for a ride 
home. When we look at this first film of the Lumiéres we feel that 
something is missing, something has been left out. Where are the 
signs of work, of the factory? We look into the image for evidence of 
its passing, and realize that the brothers of light have left nothing out 
after all. In order to show us the terrible effects of the factory we need 
only witness the workers themselves. They bear its impress not simply 
in its hours of operation, but in their moments of leisure, in this 
unthinking stroll between factory and home. The Lumiéres turn an 
unerring attention to the habits of the body, and find that everything 
is written there, every remark made in anger, every slight of child- 
hood, every happiness and criminal intent. We are the hieroglyphs of 
industrial culture, our stories no longer written in the stones of the 
pyramids but in flesh and bone. This is the first great project of the 
twins: to undertake a public study of the human body by projecting 
its parts as large as possible in dark houses of learning across the 
world, repeating the same actions time and again, until we could 
unravel the fathomless mystery of our own flesh. 


6 In the beginning there were only short movies, the camera wouldn’t 
fit any more, and the length of a film relied on the projectionist’s 
patience — in the old days movies were wound by hand, and if the 
projectionist was bored, or drunk, or had seen the print too many 
times, even a very long film could be turned quickly through the pro- 
jector. In the early days of the movies, length was in the hands of the 
beholder. 


7 Many books have been written about how to make movies, but few 
have been written about how to watch them. Fifty years ago a couple 


of surrealists devised a radical new movie-going method, so radical that 
it’s taken nearly fifty years to catch on. Their means were simple — 
walk into a movie theatre when the film is somewhere in the middle, 
stay until the plot begins to make sense, then rush into the next avail- 
able theatre and begin all over again. Today we call this channel surfing. 


8 When I hear the words “short film” I wonder, short for whom? A 
new generation of television viewers armed with short attention 
spans? For these channel zappers all the world’s a short film, though 
it’s never short enough. Twenty years ago you couldn’t get enough of 
a good thing, but now you can’t get little enough. The short film 
already implies too much commitment, it’s still too much like getting 
married, what channel zapping has made possible is a glorious series 
of one-night stands where the present is the only form of life, and the 
bodies never stop changing. Is this what Oppenheimer feared when he 
split the atom: that we would grow increasingly microscopic, learn to 
live in smaller and smaller niches of time? That our nuclear arsenals 
signalled our inability to mourn because they implied that there 
would be no one left, no one left to turn the reels of the movie that 
would show everyone as they once were, watching over the small 
movies, the small people we’ve become, huddled together in our pri- 
vate moments. Our movies mark the passage of time. They are time 
machines, machines built for mourning, and in some moments they 
are much of what stands between us and our need to obliterate every- 
thing, our need to begin again, to wipe the slate clean. There are two 
kinds of terror here, the terror of annihilation and the terror of 
remembering. Which will we find more painful? Or more seductive? 
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Positive 


Every night I dream of a place with just two kinds of people: bodies 
and minds. Somewhere a bell rings and the whole world stops for 
recess, so we all race out of school heading for the wall on the other 
side of the yard. I can feel my legs growing as I run and with one giant 
step I’m there, alone at the wall, watching everyone race toward me. 
And then I realize: omigod, I’m a body. 

Which is funny because ever since becoming HIV positive, I’ve 
felt like a virus that’s come to rest in this body for a while. That it really 
doesn’t belong to me anymore. Like I’m trying on a new suit that 
won't fit. I couldn’t be the one who starts sweating at night for no rea- 
son at all, until the sheets are so wet I have to wring them out in the 
morning. Or the yeast in my mouth is so bad it turns all my favourite 
foods, even chocolate-chocolate-chip ice cream, into a dull metallic 
taste like licking a crowbar. I know then that my body, my real body, 
is somewhere else: bungee jumping into mine shafts stuffed with 
chocolate wafers and whipped cream and blueberry pie and just hav- 
ing a good time. You know? 

There are days I wander through the streets like Michael 
Jackson, deciding to have that one’s nose, those lips, and my waiter’s 
perfect clam-shaped ears. When I look around my apartment I think 
that everything has a warranty except my body. Everything here can be 
replaced or traded in except for the cellulite army that has conquered 
my thighs, or the small hands that were always too clumsy to play 


Satie. When I was six and learning the scales, I watered my hands every 
day, without result. Until I realized that despite all the chaos and 
upsets and frustrations, my life possessed a shape after all, a unity of 
design, and that shape was my body. 

Some days when I go out I fall in love with everyone I meet — 
do you get that? The way the streetcar driver calls out the name of 
your stop or the way someone’s hair gets caught in the revolving 
door; there are just some days you wake up and everyone is impossi- 
bly beautiful. So you know that while you’ve been dozing off they’ve 
been up all night on the Stairmaster, the tummy tucker, the waist 
watcher. I walk down the street surrounded by gods, thinking, I don’t 
have to die to go to heaven after all, sometimes just a membership at 
the Y will do. . 

All day long I feel I’ve undertaken a perilous descent because 
I've been falling, falling in love, so it’s a big relief when I finally get 
home. As the day’s uniform vanishes into the laundry, I catch a 
glimpse of myself in the mirror where I appear all at once as one body, 
one person again. My skin is like a forcefield, it’s the place my per- 
sonality returns to when it’s tired of wanting to be a guitar hero or a 
fireman or the sex slave of the Minnesota Vikings. 

Then the doctor tells you there’s something wrong with your 
blood, that you’re HIV positive, and all of a sudden the body that 
melted at the sight of your first chocolate factory isn’t yours anymore, 
there’s something else inside and slowly this stranger, this uninvited 
guest, becomes more important than you. At first it’s hard to notice 
because you don’t walk through walls or shatter the Olympic record 
for embarrassing statements made at a party, just all of a sudden it 
comes to you — a new word has taken the place of your body. So 
when you head off to the Madonna lookalike contest the little sticker 
on your chest doesn’t say, “Hi, I’m Mike,” it only says “AIDS” because 
you don’t belong to yourself any longer, and as you get older it’s not 
you they’re talking to anymore it’s the sickness, as if you've become a 
living memorial to all that might have been. 

In the old days, in the past, I was always excited to take up a 
new sport — synchro swimming, water polo, electric horseshoes — I 
tried them all, wondering if some slumbering chromosome might 
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awake and unleash a ferocious talent. But now even my lifelong dream 
of appearing on The Price Is Right seems a distant fantasy. As I watch Bob 
Barker take the stage I worry he’ll slip and fall, he seems so old now, 
and I wonder at the terrible toll it must have taken on him, to watch 
middle America grow rich night after night, while he tried to hold the 
answers back, tried not to blurt them out before their time. Somehow 
his easy charm and quick smile were all I ever hoped for, and as he 
takes the stage again, a little stooped and wrinkled with a head of thin- 
ning hair, I realize he’s decided to share his decline, that these many 
years before the camera have followed his aging and descent into 
infirmity, that he is a university of death where we will learn the 
secrets of our own ending. 

When I was six or seven, my brother David got it into his head 
that if we could grow a third arm we'd be set for life, and for weeks 
we'd argue about where to put it. Dave figured it should come straight 
out of his chest for the surprise knock-out punch. I thought it should 
run out of my butt because furniture might become extinct, and I’d 
need something to sit on when I got older. We made a lotion out of 
eggs and blood and everyday we’d rub it into the spot where we want- 
ed our new limb to appear. We never did grow that extra arm. But Dave 
had three nipples, just like Goldfinger in James Bond. I guess it’s not 
that unusual. Dave always said that it was the beginning of a double 
he was growing from the chest out. He kept a bandage over it so no 
one would know; one day his double would appear in the world to 
take his place and he could get on with his real business. Or maybe, 
he’d wink at me, maybe he was already gone. 

I think I always looked up to Dave a little bit, even during that 
year when he painted everyone’s shoes green, it just seemed like the 
most necessary thing in the world. Dave said that next to the brain, the 
smartest part of a guy’s body was the balls because they were all wrin- 
kled and veiny like the brain was — only there were two of them. For 
Dave everything came in pairs, like Noah. After jerking off into a petri 
dish he would study his cum for omens. If it came from his left ball it 
was about the past, but if it was from his right ball it was about the 
future. He wanted me to try it, figuring the more samples he had the 
more he’d understand, but I was worried he’d mess up the changes 


going on in my body, that I’d never grow up. Or that somehow, 
through his experiments, I'd become more like him as I got older. And 
I guess that scared me some. 

He was the first one who was told I was sick, and I’d never seen 
him cry before, not since he was six or seven, and that was just 
because he caught his hand in the door. As we held each other and 
whispered, “I love you,” I knew why I had taken so long to tell him. 
From now on it would live in him as a reminder that we would never 
be young again, never young enough to change what had already hap- 
pened. With Dave my body had become again a house, a place where 
blood was thicker than the years we'd grown apart. Where the cer- 
tainty of death was no longer disguised by our youth. 

There’s not much the doctors can do for you, except draw 
blood out for tests. In fact the more your condition worsens the more 
tests are demanded, as they seek ever finer ways to monitor your 
decline. Your identity is clinging to these numbers, your viral loads, 
the ratios of enzymes and tissues that continue to betray you. At night, 
when you're alone, you try to visualize them. You try to imagine them 
as part of you, belonging somehow, but find that you can’t. The dis- 
ease seems always separate, an invader, and you wonder whether this 
lack of imagination will finally prove fatal. Because you're unable to 
embrace this intruder, it has no choice but to destroy you. You ima- 
gine your body as a military map, with arrows marking movements of 
troops and tanks, each constellation of borders remarking some lost 
battle. As you turn the globe between your fingers it comes to you: 
the division of geography into nations is also a map of the dead world, 
each line signalling a procession of corpses. Because the number of 
the dead far outweigh the number of the living, we’ve divided the 
world into nationalities in order to mourn our dead more perfectly. 
And our mourning together, this must be the thing we call a country. 

You think: it’s hardest for your friends. When they met you for 
the first time, there was no way to know they would have to bury you 
one day. You all seemed so young, and while they've continued to age 
at the usual rate, you’ve grown so very old. Because your slide into 
sickness is slow, monitored by the machines at the hospital, you don’t 
notice at first that you're any different than you ever were. Until they 
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come to visit. And while they are gracious and kind and you love them 
so very much, you read the whole cruel truth on their faces. You watch 
yourself dying there. This look hurts you more than all the fevers and 
sweats and blind panics, because where once there was love, now 
there is only fear and this vague terrible sense that all this could have 
been avoided if only you'd been a little more careful. That somehow 
they weren’t enough so you had to go out and get more, and after you 
crossed that line you were never the same. 

Now that I have AIDS I keep tripping over myself, and some- 
times when I’m talking with a friend I'll just nod right out. When I 
come to, they have this terrible expression on their face like, “Are you 
all right?” And of course I am. I’m fine. I’ve always been fine, only 
they can’t see that. My body keeps getting in the way. 

Last week Kristen came to visit, my best friend. She told me that 
six thousand cells die in the body every day, and that every seven years 
we're completely new people. Kristen’s always coming up with crazy 
shit like that. So I guess I just have to wait it out. I think I’m gonna re- 
make myself as a fat, ice cream queen with perfect skin. Kristen says 
that sounds just perfect and kisses me because it’s time to go. Visiting 
hours are over. 
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Passing On 


In the last years illness has become more of a companion than a visitor, 
usually bringing with it a generous helping of fevers that transport me 
from this world into another. Imagine a country where each word 
appears only once, where the laws of science retreat into uncertainty 
at the day’s approach. It was here that Passing On began to take shape, as 
an elegiac series of portraits. It was a way of saying good-bye, a long 
wave to those who had passed through me, who had been telling me 
all along that flesh is the geography of understanding. 


When we were little, my brother and I would get up in the middle of 
the night and sneak downstairs so we could watch the midnight mys- 
teries on television. We loved to watch people dying. In the daytime 
we'd practise for hours on the front lawn, trying to get it right, crawl- 
ing and gasping our way toward a perfect ending until our mother 
would call us, embarrassed the neighbours might see. But every night, 
as we watched the tube, we knew the secret we shared with broadcast 
television was that it was preparing us for our own end. Columbo, 
Kojak, and Charlie’s Angels were all employed to solve the mystery of 
our flesh, that even as children we were already growing old. Dying. 

Words were a luxury, an indulgence I never shared with my 
brother. We tried to find something to put in their place — bowling, 
fortune telling, board games — before beginning again our mad pur- 
suit of the road. Somehow it was while driving that we could raise 
again the possibilities of home, rushing from the judgements words 
always seemed to bring us. Here, in the car’s restless overturning of 
the city, we could find a communion of escape where we might be 
able to leave behind, if only for an afternoon, the long years apart — 
the vanishing trail of letters and photographs that only seemed to lead 
us further from home, and from each other. 

My brother wrote that the body was just a bag of water tied 
together with a fig leaf: This conspiracy of chromosomes we call the 
family, a nose or knee joint borne for generations, ensured that he 
would always be a part of the past without being able to remember it, 
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because there was no way to go back. He wonders how many ances- 
tors shared his favourite colour, his love of potatoes, arguments with 
lovers. It seems no matter how far he ventures he always carries this 
habit of memory we call the body. 

At thirteen I travel with my father to Sudbury. My first time 
away from home. Normally, my father doesn’t leave the big uphol- 
stered chair in the living room, each morning he slips into it like a 
favourite pair of shoes. But a late night call from the hospital interupted 
his vigil, grandfather had been admitted with a stroke, and we head- 
ed north to see him. We were careful never to call it a heart attack, 
worried that the naming of his condition would provoke some genetic 
backlash. We always called it his accident. Grandfather had been an 
electrician before the accident, a man who spoke in circuit breakers 
and vacuum tubes, and seemed frankly uncomfortable with anything 
that could not be plugged into a wall circuit. By the time I was born 
his visits had grown so infrequent that I knew him mainly as a set of 
worn electrician’s manuals, which arrived punctually each year, on my 
birthday, and which he offered to me like remnants of the true cross, 
unwrapping the mysteries of this life’s condition. 

My father and I headed off the next morning as if we were 
going to work. Unrecognizable without the familiar settings of home, 
even to ourselves, we pushed through the crowds of the bus terminal, 
where father looked lost, just another man with a coat from the 
Eaton’s catalogue. When we arrive in Sudbury we go to the hospital 
where an older version of my father lies beneath a forest of tubes and 
machines. Sometimes, when I look very hard, I think I can see grand- 
pa’s cheek move, but I’m not sure. The nurse tells us he is resting, but 
every time we visit he’s just the same, and I wonder if his personality 
hasn’t already dripped back into the life support machines. After a few 
days of silent vigils, my father motions me from the bedside, it’s time 
to go. The last time I would see grandfather alive. 

When I’m sixteen I meet my aunt for the first time, Aunt Leah 
from Rio de Janeiro. She wears brightly coloured scarves and long 
dresses with pictures on them, greets me with a long kiss and a hug, 
as if we were lovers rejoined after the war. The first time I'd ever kissed 
a woman. The next day she takes us for a walk, the two brothers, past 


the Harley shop and the Burger Queen and the statue of the mayor 
with his head cut off. Everytime we spot an ice cream stand she stops 
and buys us one, so this is how we reclaim the neighbourhood, float- 
ing in the cool dreams of Mr. Sno-Dip and Mr. Softie. We wander 
through a town we'd lived in all our lives as if we'd never seen it 
before, explorers of a brave new world fuelled by ice cream and this 
inscrutable stranger. It’s only when they lean together, my mother and 
her sister, that I can see they’re related at all. For all of my mother’s 
stubborn determination to “make it” in the new world, her sister 
seems the road not taken. She has a lightness somehow, as if the steps 
she makes leave no impression, manage to disturb nothing in her 
passing. On the last day she draws me aside, insisting she has a secret 
to share. “Never get old,” she whispers, and then she is gone, manag- 
ing to take even the smell of her perfume with her onto the airplane. 

Today there is less television and more funerals. Eva, Jonson, 
Marcus, Stan: none of you have managed to survive. It seems easier to 
lie again beside you, to fall into arms that seem more familiar in death 
than those who would embrace me here, in the kingdom of ghosts, 
all of us haunted by what we may become. We the living are the ones 
left behind, the ones who have come after, left to wonder if a lifetime 
is time enough to remember all who have passed away. Is there a smile 
we are capable of sharing, or an intimacy we might reveal, that has not 
already been offered? If we are condemned to repeat, is it only so that 
we could come to know you more completely, our dead brothers and 
sisters? Do the contours of our flesh reveal, in their collection of pores 
and tissues, the shape of history or only its pressures, as we step qui- 
etly towards the grave, where we can rejoin the multitudes of the lost, 
the buried, and the forgotten. 
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Philip Glass 


I met him by accident, one Sunday afternoon in New York. I was out 
with a friend, on one of those days the streets seem tired from having 
to hold up the same buildings as the day before, when a small, sham- 
bling figure passed us on the corner of West Broadway and Third. I 
recognized him immediately, and to my astonishment my friend, him- 
self a struggling composer, greeted him with a warm smile and a hug, 
introduced us, promised to call. The encounter lasted less than a 
minute. Later I would realize that it was this moment, more than any 
other, that inclined me toward the movies, turned old pleasures into 
new necessities. I wrote my friend a poem about it, trying to explain, 
but the letter returned unopened. He had moved, and I never heard 
from him again. 


This man showed me 

how to have a personality. 
Each day he resisted 

the flattery of imitation 
we face as shoppers. 

I am this cereal, 

these jeans, this apartment. 
I know who Iam 

by the choices I make 

the world is my mirror 


and when I get tired of one personality 


I reach into my jeans 


and buy another. 


One day I met Philip Glass 

he no longer spoke 

but took visitors 

in the concert room 

at the Brooklyn School of Music. 
Instead of talking he played 

for him there was no longer any difference 
the few notes he favoured 

expressed everything he had ever felt, 
thought, understood. 

His music 

revealed a subterranean life to me 
that was uniquely his 

and I vowed that one day 


I would have my own. 


Each day he sits 

before the blank staffs 

and patiently enters 

the same notes as the day before. 

They are so sweet 

so satisfying 

that the song which belongs to Monday 
soon accompanies the entire week 

and then every week 


for the rest of his life. 


He is like the hummingbird 
who is so admired 


for always singing the same song. 
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Each day when he rises 

he appears to himself 

as the same person. 

He is one being 

not a collection of parts 

but unity, wholeness. 

This is why his music is played 
all over the world. 

It is not the melody people listen to 
but its persistence. 

His refrain has become 


a way of life. 


One imagines him 

at the end of time 

on the day of judgement 
steadfast 


this music his confession. 


There are a very few 

who can still hear 

this small moment 

we all carry inside ourselves. 
Philip’s music asks: 

will you join me 


in eternity? 


Eternity 


New York was the only place I’d ever visited that seemed like home the 
instant I arrived. Stepping off the bus I fell into a concrete embrace 
and it’s been heaven ever since. That night I trooped off to watch a 
show of Tom Chomont’s small, beautiful diary films in a theatre 
devoted to these exotic delicacies. Afterward, bursting with enthusi- 
asm and Budweiser, we clambered up to his Manhattan apartment and 
talked all night, and as the words flowed I noticed the room filling 
with light. There, in the wee hours of the morning, Tom’s postage 
stamp of a kitchen began to bloom, and I put it down to the 
Budweiser and walked home. In the years since, this luminous visita- 
tion has proved a reliable companion to our speaking, though I travel 
less now, and most of our contact has been through letters. Recently, I 
asked Tom to tell me more about that light and his reply became 
Eternity. The letter appears onscreen, scrolled over some dark pictures 
I'd made in Disneyland. 
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Dear Mike, 


Hoped I would hear from you but then 
I said I would call if you didn’t 

so I probably will. 

You sounded a little tired and said 

you had been “up and down,” 

so I worry that you've had fluctuating health. 
You had written about starting 
Pentamadine treatments 

and I remember Ken 

(who had them from early on after his diagnosis) 
told me that the infusion was unpleasant 
and often followed by nausea. 

He did say there was 

less of a reaction after the first month. 
My own nausea-producing medicine 
(Sinemet) has been altered 

to a time-release prescription 

which is less irritating 

because not as much enters my system 
at one time. 

However, it is not always 100% effective 


until the next dose. 


I’m less in touch with it at present 

but I remember that in connection with the light 

I had that near-death experience 

you know, the one of going into the light 

and presences being there on the way. 

All sound and light were there 

fragments of voices and sounds and people were present 
and if I let go and passed into it 

the light and sound would gather into a single note 


like a heavenly choir. 
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| felt some apprehension because 
entering fully into it seemed 

like dying 

or leaving the world forever 


iitold him SE, he felt 


i: 


too tire swim back 
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I felt some apprehension because 

entering fully into it seemed like dying 

or leaving the world forever. 

Then just at the last 

concern for someone I knew 

pulled me back 

and I wondered if it was possible to go into the light 


and still be in the world. 


It began like a dim star 

in the very centre of the darkness. 

I had seen it many times while meditating. 
Sometimes it was blue or red 

or outlined by halos of changing colours 
and sometimes it took forms 

which I came to feel 

were projections of my mind. 

It seemed like the sounds and voices created there 
were the result of the mind’s attachment 
to worldly things. 

This primal light and sound 

was the place my personality drew from 
to create experience. 

Some would say this feeling 

is the last stimulation of the phosphenes 
(that are credited with stimulating dreams) 
as the brain shuts down in death, 

and the ringing sound is a similar 

last vestige of hearing 

when outside stimuli are shutting off. 


I don’t know. 
I also talked to my brother about this 


when I arrived at the hospital 
the day he died. 
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When.|-began drifting fully into it 
the forms would is away 
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pall | 
But later | was he not § 
been administered a stifnulant 
to start his pulse upfagain 

and that when it only perked 
momentarily 

the doctors knew he was 
probably going to slip away 
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He was unconscious 

and in intensive care on a respirator. 

The hospital staff said 

he had reached the point 

where they suspended the rules 

about only one person at a time visiting 
and they encouraged us to talk to him 
because they said patients seemed to hear 
although they might not respond, 

and that voices of loved ones sometimes 
brought them back 

when nothing could be done medically. 

I told him many things 

but then began to remind him of our talks 
about the light. 

I asked him if he could see the light 

and told him he could go into it. 

I told him he could swim back to the shore 
where I was 

and Howard and Andy and Andy’s friend Peter 
(who came to show Ken 

his new green-dyed mohawk haircut). 

I told him I wanted to show him 

some old photographs from when we were children 
but if he felt too tired to swim back 

he could let himself drift into the light. 

I stroked his arm while I spoke. 

His pulse raised once 

while I was stroking his arm. 

But later I was told that he had been 
administered a stimulant to start his pulse up again 
and when it only perked momentarily 


the doctors knew he was probably going to slip away. 


Everything in this world is constantly changing. 
Eventually everything is gone or not what it was. 
Our attachment to it causes pain and joy 
satisfaction and frustration. 

The light and sound have a feeling of eternity 
but they may be only the dot on the TV screen 
when it’s turned off 

fading away. 

Practising at non-attachment 

is a preparation to deal 

with the gradual loss of everything. 

I write this as one who cried 

and wailed with grief 

at the death of my cat Spider. 

I am writing these thoughts 

because they relate to that moment in my kitchen 
when we speak 

and what happens to us. 

Hope to talk with you soon 


and that you're feeling a bit better. 


All my love 


Tom 
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Filmography 


1. Kid Stuff 


Fat Film (4 min b/w 1987) 

“Two filmmakers have ‘mined’ the dramatic psychological fibre of this 
inner-outer dichotomistic aesthetic to such an extent that they stand, 
as I see it, poised on the brink of a new break-through in discovery of 
that as-if Space from which bits and pieces of memory seem drawn 
before they are ‘membered’ into Picture... [In Fat Film] they are pri- 
marily remembered as eruptions of memory shapes appropriate to, yet 
struggling against, the textures from which they arise and eventually 
dissolve back into. Hoolboom rips at the very stuff of Film itself in be- 
seeming war with Past’s entire tension of pictorial recall.” (Stan 


Brakhage, “Space as Menace: Canadian Aesthetics”) 


A memory ritual performed in an enclosed space over twenty-four 
hours. Featuring dance, costume, lard, and a single performer. The 
film closes with my brother, just turned eight, holding a swimming 
diploma — only the light makes the diploma perfectly white as if 
the lessons of his past needed to be erased in order that another life 


could enter. Another history remembered. 


Brand (7 min 1989) 
“Hoolboom invites us into a poetic world of beautiful black-and- 
whites. A homage to childhood and the power of cinema alike, Brand 


stirs our imagination with memories of days gone by. Children 


absorbed in their games on a playground and lights reflecting in 
stunning patterns on water merge in a subtle and strong montage 
which for a moment makes us lose our ordinary sense of time.” 


(Miryam van Lier, Visions du Réel Catalogue) 


In My Car (4 min 1998) 
A poem scrolls over a luminously shot portrait of childhood, nar- 


rating a life lived in cars, and a last race with the devil. 
2. In the Cinema 
Now, Yours (8 min 1981) 


Imagine a film that longs for privacy, hostile to exposure, shrinking 


from its audience. A film that begs to be left alone. After a long 


stretch of pictureless silence it asks: 


Do you think I can wait longer than you? 

Why am I the only one speaking in the room? 

Have you got anything to say? 

If you had anything to say, would you be on film? 

If you had nothing to say, would you be on film? 

Do you think your answers make any difference to me? 
Now that it’s begun, do you feel an obligation to see me 
through? 

Do you think you're doing the right thing? 

If I asked to be alone would you leave? 

Is it too late for that now? 

What else is too late? 

Are you more important than me? 


If I stopped talking, what would you do? 


These questions are followed by a commercial for television, eleven 
films “so brutal, so horrifying, they had to be kept from the public 
for over a century,” a dissolving cityscape, and a game show finale. 


A “test film” for audiences. 
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“Once he has focused our concentration on the screen ahead, 
Hoolboom’s disembodied voice questions who has access to the 
privilege of a filmic voice and, once granted, the extent to which this 
authority is unquestioned by both the filmmaker and the viewing 
audience. Now, Yours investigates this power of control through footage 
from 1950s tourism and customer appreciation films/advertise- 


ments.” (Pleasure Dome) 


The Big Show (7 min b/w silent 1984) 


¥) : Fourteen titles provide instructions for viewing (Please Stand), 


PLEASE STAND — 


offering language as the event that “takes place.” Processed by hand 


or 


in my bathtub, the titles struggle to speak from a surface mauled and 
mutilated in its development. 

This film, along with White Museum and Now, Yours, completes 
a trilogy of miniatures that take aim at the movie theatre as the arena 
of address. Its primal scene could be located somewhere down the 
length of Mike Snow’s filmed loft in Wavelength, whose forty-five 
minute zoom takes us from one end of the room to the other. As I 
watched it flickering between boredom and fascination, it seemed 
the first film that actually required my attendance. Something in the 
shot-countershot montage I’d learned as a child rendered those 
works complete, answered, self-contained — spectators just seemed 
like dressing. But with Snow’s elongated stare of a home movie, the 
film was alive only in the exchange between screen and spectator. I 
felt that if I didn’t make the trip down his loft the movie wouldn’t 
exist — but that ET would still come to earth, Bonnie and Clyde 
would still get blown away in slow motion, and Batman would get 
the girl. It wasn’t my fascination that was the teacher that day but 
my boredom, and as I alternated attentions between Snow’s room 
and my own they began to inform one another. That was a revela- 


tion for me: spectators made films. 


White Museum (32 min b/w 1986) 
“White Museum is a thirty-five minute audio piece with thirty min- 


utes of clear film. In some hands, that could mean a fatal tour into 


the land of self-indulgence, but Hoolboom manages to make of his 
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cinema-without-images an engaging, squatter’s eye view of the cri- 
tical landscape. Hoolboom’s anecdotal voice-over floats over a 
soundtrack collage of pop-culture effluvia, television ads, and snip- 
pets of rock music. His musings on film, the word, and the work- 
load of trees often resemble a cerebral stand-up routine, built on the 
conviction that the best thing to do when someone floats a critical 
balloon is to have a hat-pin ready. Early in the film, he apologizes 
for the visual tedium (‘I just don’t have enough money for the 
images’) and mulls over ad hoc ways of alleviating it. Actually, he 
did find the money to make one image, he says, ‘but I’m saving it 
for later’ 

Waiting for the image becomes part of the experience of 
watching (or not watching) White Museum. For Hoolboom, the place ‘ 
to look for the most potent magic of cinema lies at the threshold of 
sight, just before the image is reached. He rhapsodizes on the blank 
leader, and even the experience of lining up outside the movie the- 
atre. ‘Never getting in is the most exciting,’ he decides. ‘After that, 
waiting to get in is the most exciting...’ The film ultimately vaults 
well beyond the level of audio-visual scrapbook in the closing 
image: a slow-zooming shot of the sun shining through a stand of 
trees.” (Robert Everett Green, Globe and Mail) 


In the Cinema (1 min b/w 1992) 
The main character is the title — delivered in a long sequence of 


intertitles: “In the cinema no one speaks unless they have something 


to say, while in real life it’s just the opposite.” After the titles, a man 
answers a telephone and repeats them. As if our naming were a 


script to be followed. 
3. Closed Eye Visions 
Song for Mixed Choir (7 min b/w 1980) 


Song is laid over two picture rolls, printed together. The first magni- 


fies the grain of the film, filling the screen with the circling con- 


stituents of its material base. The second roll draws a succession of 
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figures from a dimly lit night life. There’s a dance, a house party, and 
a subway turnstile moving toward the most domestic kind of horror, 
a horror found in the commonplace and mundane. If I cut into an 
image this is what I imagined would issue from the wound — silvery 


secretions of grain mass bearing the secrets of an atomic universe. 


“Hoolboom’s Song for Mixed Choir delves even deeper into the patterns 
of light and dark produced by the vast network of nerves that make 
up the brain’s visual system: the rapidly mutating shapes, the grainy 
light and swirling patterns that nearly everyone sees with their eyes 
closed and that perceptual psychologists are likely to dismiss as 
‘visual noise,’ but avant-garde filmmakers recognize as sources for 
what Brakhage has called ‘closed eye vision’... Hence the avant- 
garde’s subversion of conventional film practices and its concerted 
efforts to re-orient the cinematic apparatus — away from the realis- 
tic representations and redundancies of narrative forms, and towards 
images and formal structures that can do justice to the richest and 
most comprehensive experiences of visual perception.” (William 
Wees, “The Camera, The Eye and the Visual Aspect of Canadian Avant- 
Garde Film” in The Visual Aspect: Recent Canadian Experimental Films) 


Grid (1.5 min silent 1988) 

“Tn Grid, a black grid jumps back and forth on a white background, 
resulting in a perceptual exercise (and a metaphor for cinema) with 
a strangely menacing intensity. Like much of Hoolboom’s work, Grid 
aggressively flirts with the brink... a primer in aesthetic aggression.” 


(Cameron Bailey, Now Magazine) 


Bomen (2.5 min silent 1989) 

“Bomen” is Dutch for trees, so reads in plural the last part of my 
own name “boom.” This film, this walk through the treeline, is also 
a way of saying I, of writing myself with the camera-stylo even as 
the bomen turn out to be empty (hool) after all, unfit for making 
paper, for writing. Perhaps these are the trees left after the book is 
finished, when all that needs to be added is the cartouche, the 


name, the last word, the law. 


Blue Highway (4 min silent 1990) 

Photographed in the Mexican summer, on the roadside, waiting for 
the banditos to arrive. In the moments before the end, after the 
whole of your life flashes before your eyes in movie trailer form, 


there is a darker seeing, a last descent before the white light. 


Towards (4 min silent 1990) 

Towards is a variation, another road taken on the way to Blue Highway. 
All of the same images recur but now with a crimson underlay. 
Angry blood tides. If the first reads as harbinger of disaster then 


here it is already unleashed, passing red eyes over the Sonora desert. 


Careful Breaking (7 min 1992) 
“An attempt to evoke the visceral memories of a body. Optically- 
printed, almost abstract images are cut to a great, discordant sound- 


scape by Earle Peach.” (Jim Sinclair, Pacific Cinematheque Guide) 


Careful Breaking is a film cast in the shape of a body in recall. I'd begun 
to look back over the runes of childhood, realizing that memory lay 
as much in the body as the mind — that the carved pine school 
desks of grammar school were still there beneath the fingers, knees 
still bore the scars of cycling trips past. As I looked down at my 
body, it seemed to resemble a map of all it had endured, a hiero- 
glyph waiting to be read. These were not stories in the usual sense, 
but eruptive moments — hypnagogic, overwhelming, and obses- 
sively repetitive. I imagined a film made by a body recalling itself, a 


film that might trace the act of memory back onto the body. 


4. Dear Diary 


Self Portrait with Pipe and Bandaged Ear (1.5 min b/w 1981) 
Black-and-white abstracts lifted from the looking glass. 
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From Home (60 min b/w 1988) 

“Mike Hoolboom’s new film is a powerful and disturbing work 
which deals with love, memory, sexuality, murder and desire... The 
reasoning behind the virtuoso structuring of the film becomes 
clearer in a remarkable sequence which depicts the romantic begin- 
nings of aviation at the turn of the century. Over shots that move 
from an aircraft taking off while a crowd cheers, to a ship, crippled, 
hurtling down from the skies, a voice speculates that the memory of 
love is like an accordion: from one body can emerge many corporal 
forms. So it is with From Home. The multiplicity of forms that the film 
takes are manifestation of the cineaste’s desire to come to grips with 


the memory of his private past...” (Marc Glassman, Cinema Canada) 


“Hoolboom calls From Home a “personal film,’ a term that overlaps 
with autobiography, but also implies a specific parting with the tra- 
dition of impersonal, structural film that has played a large role in 
Canadian experimental film. The film’s ostensible subject is the end 
of Hoolboom’s relationship with his lover, a woman with whom, 
prior to their breakup, he had begun shooting diary footage (used 
in the movie). It’s primarily a film of two, though numbers are 
never stable in Hoolboom’s universe. ‘Isn’t every photograph a pic- 
ture of a crowd scene?’ he asks in voice-over. A series of street 
images slowly bleaches out while he considers the nature of over- 
exposure, which would seem to cancel out all images and crowds. 
Drawing a parallel with the nature of light, he decides that white- 
ness may in fact consist in ‘revelation of all images.’ And yet, one 
might continue, they are obscure in that form, and only become 
accessible when made less complete. To that extent, From Home has a 
tragic purpose. His descriptions of his lover’s character, even his 
editing decisions concerning her onscreen appearances and voice- 
overs, are all acts of manufacture directed towards the receding past. 
This is itself a continuation, the simultaneous dissection and re- 
animation of analysis. Both sides of the coin are revealed in a 
sequence near the end, during which Hoolboom purports to show 
the lover having sex with another man, while a voice-over intones 


a description of a dismembered corpse, followed by images of 


Hoolboom at work in the cutting room. At this point, the notion of 
overexposure takes on a different meaning, as if Hoolboom were 
trying to scorch out his own feelings of anger and disappointment 
by revealing ‘all’ the images, even those painful to fabricate. There 
are other probing fictions, farcical in some cases, such as the 
gumshoe search for Fenway Crane, a preposterous alter ego of 
Hoolboom’s. Crane is not there simply to raise a laugh (though that 
is something Hoolboom has never scorned to do), but to point out 
that Hoolboom’s onscreen image may also be more or less fictional. 
From Home is a film that grows in fascination the more one thinks 
about it. It is, finally, a poignant and fearless exercise in self-explo- 
ration, the kind of thing rarely found in the expensive offerings of 


downtown cinemas.” (Robert Everett-Green, Globe and Mail) 


Scaling (5 min b/w 1988) 

“Scaling shows the filmmaker painting in an act of double vision. 
While he paints a rectangular patch of wall black in the first person, 
his second, his double, patiently unpaints — undoing the efforts of 
the first, leaving the wall once again unpainted and untouched. The 
camera’s sideways tilt and the filmmaker’s area of demarcation call 
attention to the film frame — the rectangular enclosure he hastens 
to darken is finally the field of camera vision itself. This double- 
sided gesture calls attention to the frame’s two sides — negative and 
positive. Each is viewed here as reliant on the other, each the inverse 
and opposite aspect of the next. What we see reflected in this 
Rorschach is the way each gesture leads to its undoing, each of us 
living in an equilibrium of the visible and the invisible, though we 


may pay heed only to the former.” (Jon Haxtan, Guardian) 


Was (13 min 1989) 

“An experimental film in four parts about love and other four let- 
ter words. It shows diary images intercut with expressionistic inter- 
ludes and a hallucinatory Ford commercial from the sixties. A 
haunting, almost painfully personal work from one of Canada’s 
most prolific and provocative young filmmakers.” (Amnon 


Buchbinder, Vancouver Festival Catalogue) 
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Eat (8 min 1989) 

“Food as the site of a host of cultural pathologies is the subject of 
this, one of Hoolboom’s most visually arresting and provocative 
films. Pornography, advertising, anorexia and apocalypse: superim- 
posed and seemingly melting one into the other.” (Geoff Pevere, 


Images Festival Catalogue) 


“Eat is a commentary on the consumptive aspects of North 
American culture. Its complex layering of images and sounds are the 
visual equivalent of a vomitorium, the unsettling aftertaste of 
Hoolboom’s childhood television consumption. Eat uses a wide 
range of appropriated footage... assembly-line shots of candy pack- 
aging bleed into glamour queen advertisements for soap and soft 
skin, segueing through awkward skin flick interactions to culminate 
in a violent orgy of machine gun shoot-outs and exploding cars. 
Hoolboom superimposes his own black-and-white diary images 
over these stolen icons of North American culture while a woman 
relates her experience with anorexia. She continually emphasizes 
her own sense of incomprehension, as if it were not her story, but 
something that happened to someone else. This distancing, a refusal 
to claim history as her own, suggests a kind of possession by exter- 
nal forces — the consumer culture obsession with an ideal image.” 
(Paul Couillard, Canadian Filmmakers Distribution Catalogue) 


Eat is an attempt to begin not with the good old things but the bad 
new ones. Our experience lies inside the walls erected by the 
Lumiére brothers — film’s first makers. After them, we are con- 
demned to the glare of cinema’s infinite rectangle. Not trying to 
fashion a light in the darkness, but trying to write with white ink 


on white paper. 


two (with Kika Thorne) (8 min b/w 1990) 

“two is a painfully self-conscious documentation of a relationship, 
the shared diary of two strangers in a strange land. How can two 
filmmakers involved in love avoid the temptation to stage their lives 


for the camera? What is compelling about this film is not so much 


its formal structure (one set of images run through twice with sep- 
arate soundtracks, his and hers) as the burden of formality placed 
on an intimacy that is so consciously recorded.” (Paul Couillard, 


Canadian Filmmakers Distribution Catalogue) 


“The domestication of cinema allowed an even more radical incor- 
poration of it into life’s most crucial transactions. If in telling its 
own story the visual tells all others, the exchange of vision between 
people becomes the means of social interaction; and so film — a 
means of seeing — becomes not just an instrument of personal 
documentation, or yet simply the means by which a subjectivity 
may be documented, but also the mode of a relationship’s practice. 
The sign of intimacy becomes the medium of intimacy; the inter- 
course of sight is the site of intercourse.” (David James, Allegories of 


Cinema) 


Steps to Harbour (17 min 1992) 

“Steps is a lyric with all of the usual trappings of the form — cam- 
era identified with progtagonist, nature figured as a metaphor of 
consciousness — its structure reliant on musical rhythms, form cut- 
ting and contrasting colour schemes. It moves in a kinetic, unre- 
lenting passage of terror, pictures circulating in fragments as a mind 
unreels to its close — like those fabled guillotine flashbacks which 
unfold a life in the few moments before ending. There is a return to 
childhood figured here — the same shadow kinder that figured in 
Brand —rendered not as a sign of lost innocence, but as the fully cul- 
pable engines of self destruction... 

One other passage bears mention. It is a coronation scene of 
sorts, neg/pos images of a king raising hubris to his brow, inter- 
leaved with a sun cast in negative, dire black orb casting negative 
sentience on proceedings below — and then the king’s terrified face 
is cut with angels — young girls on the march in memory of Our 
Lady of Fatima, innocents with cotton wings and flowers refigured 
here as funeral marchers, the king’s face drawn in horror that he has 
stepped too far, overreached his perch, and achieved at the last the 


finale of his Faustian bargain, as the intractable join between life 
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and death which gives it shape, draws near. The film closes with a 
last slaughter — frenzied roadside meeting of two men, one sav- 
aging the other and booting the corpse before leaving — the battle 
joined with the survivor’s grimace of mourning. Of memory. The 
film goes silent. Spray painted titles flash in neg and pos. The jour- 


ney is over.” (Ariel Datz, Independent) 


5. Portraits 


Install (8 min 1990) 

“A hyperactive display of sound and image, Install is a kinetic work 
of mourning. It proposes a gunshot marriage between two actions: 
the installation of art and the internment of bodies. The image 
swings back and forth between the graveyard (gravestones and stat- 
ues — the sculptural markers of death) and the gallery (hammering 
and adjusting lights — the completion markers of creative output). 
Hoolboom’s intent in joining these images is revealed in the sound- 
track, which features three stories about death. Despite its morbid 
subject, the pacing of Install is restless and relentless. Constant cam- 
era movement, quick cutting and various processing techniques, 
including the use of negative images and colourization, ensure that 
the film is always at least a half-step ahead of our eyes. The sound- 
track is held together by short, jarring excerpts of pop music, a 
compendium of death references that run the gamut from Deborah 
Harry’s exhortation to ‘die young’ to Peter Gabriel’s somber intona- 
tion ‘The man is dead.’ These lyrics point to an awareness of mor- 
tality that pervades contemporary culture. By superimposing instal- 
lation and internment, Hoolboom suggests that this morbidity has 
become both the focus of our lives and the subject of our expres- 


sion.” (Paul Couillard, Canadian Filmmakers Distribution Catalogue) 


Man (with Ann Marie Fleming) (5 min 1991) 

Ann Marie Fleming and I made a pair of films together called Man 
and The New Man. The original idea was to have Ann Marie sing the 
Pogues song I’m A Man You Don’t Meet Every Day — a traditional Irish 


ballad that the Pogues skewed in their own inimitable fashion by 
having a woman sing it. We scrapped the Pogues tune — keeping 
only its refrain “I’m a man you don’t meet every day” — and wrote 
five verses over breakfast one morning. Then we checked into the 
co-op’s studio, hung the background with black, dressed Ann Marie 
up in a wig, diamond necklace, glittering bodice and feather boa, 
threw a star filter over the lens and shot it. Ann Marie made up the 
melody on the spot. For the music we went to Earle Peach. He gave 
it a big band sound — all using samplers and a simple four track. 
In place of a visual chorus we shot black-and-white inserts of me 
moving through various stages of manhood — being born from a 
pile of earth, drinking milk from a baby’s bottle, cruising the town 


in a tux. 


The New Man (with Ann Marie Fleming) (6.5 min 1992) 
“This new version of 1991’s Man includes a wry overview of cross- 
dressing in the cinema, from Some Like It Hot, to Rocky Horror to Tootsie.” 


(Jim Sinclair, Pacific Cinematheque Guide) 


6. Lost and Found 


Book of Lies (7 min 1985) 

An Air Canada commercial is broken into single frames and then 
reconstructed to show the movement of the body and the move- 
ment of the exotic coming together in a spectacular free fall. Its cen- 
tral figure is a man clambering up an atoll and diving into the surf. 
He’s intercut with various tropical moments — deep sea diving, 
blue marlins, hassocks strung between palms, martini mornings. I 
put twenty frames of black leader between each picture frame 
twenty times, then nineteen frames of black twenty times, then 
eighteen frames of black twenty times, and so on, until picture and 


sound finally join in the film’s final image. 
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Justify My Love (5 min b/w 1994) 
The material girl meets materialist filmmaker in a duet of golden 
showers and blonde ambitions. Fan mail from the underground. 

Originally released by Madonna in 1989 Justify My Love was 
promptly banned by MTV, forcing Her Blondeness to release it as a 
five minute, home-video-cassette, which would eventually sell in 
excess of a million copies. Photographed hand-held, in grainy black- 
and-white, it shows Madonna entering a hotel, pitching against 
walls that frame a thousand anonymous delights. Each door opens 
to reveal another form of sexual appetite before she arrives in her 
hotel room where she gropes a playmate as her lover watches. 
Eventually they fuck while strangers gather to witness. As her lover 
slumps exhausted into a chair, she lurches out of the room, laugh- 
ing, another lost weekend sealed with a kiss. 

The 1994 version of Justify replays the original intact, along 
with its breathy invocation to fuck. Added now is a white titled 
scroll, a letter addressed to Her dated June 24, 1993, which plays 
over the join of bodies and architecture. The letter describes a high 
school affair between a young Madonna Ciccone and Jason, his sex- 
ual initiation, Madonna’s gospel of cunt, and their sudden break-up 
three months later. It is the letter of a fan, discharge from the comet 
trail of fame, testimony from part of the anonymous swell that is 
brandished here like remnants of the true cross, citing a conversion 


that is at once emotional, sexual, and religious. 


Dear Madonna (5 min 1996) 

“While we see Madonna being worshipped and exercising her 
power over slick and handsome men in a fashionable music clip, 
singing ‘Don’t go for second best,’ the lower part of the screen is 
taken by a passing text in modest design. It appears to be a letter 
from Jason, her fictional humble servant, who, in his limitless admi- 
ration (there was no life before Madonna), actually takes Madonna’s 
themes a step further: power, sadomasochism, eroticism and sexual 
desire are reflected upon in blunt language, adding a poignant dose 
of irony to phenomena which have by now become accepted insti- 


tutions.” (Miryam van Lier, Visions du Réel Catalogue) 


“The cinema of found footage lifts another’s film material out of its 
original context in order to create new relations. The appropriated 
material witnesses its origin from a distant shore, pressed towards 
other ends. This is how old films give birth to new ones, allowing 
each their time of fermentation and decomposition. The filmer Mike 
Hoolboom, for instance, recycles in Dear Madonna a video clip that has 
been produced just a few years ago. He addresses this contemporary 
idol with a personal message directly inscribed into her Express Yourself 
video, answering Madonna’s invitation of expression. This reproduc- 
tion proceeds in an increasingly breathless fashion, as if the film was 
trying hard to extinguish itself, more detritus in our throwaway soci- 
ety. The found footage film looks back and stops the flow of images, 
and this arrest, this swan song, is also a eulogy for cinema, at once 
fascinated and lamenting.” (Matthias Miiller, Rundbrief Film) 


7. Essays 


Southern Pine Inspection Bureau # 9 (9 min b/w 1990) 

Southern Pine is another film made in the forest (in the “bomen” or 
“boom” of hool-boom). I photographed with a high-contrast, 
black-and-white stock and projected the original negative, so the 
trees appear white while the sunlight appears dark. 

Every time the wind blows the leaves flutter, as if the world 
were coming apart. Fragmenting. The treeline smashed into flicker- 
ing stains of light. The camera zooms slowly, rendering the scene 
increasingly abstract. Finally the original scene is restored — only 
now we see someone struggling to climb up toward the trees — 
looking very small beneath the looming trees. His brief appearance 
suggests that human intervention is a temporary distraction in the 
life of the forest. 

The soundtrack hails from a couple of folks who call them- 
selves Kaiser Nietzsche (John Kamevaar and Thomas Handy). 
Occupying a studio they heave bottles, break up the place, throw 
chairs around, empty bins, all with a Japanese ear for the spaces 


between sounds, listening to the shatter resound between four 
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walls. It’s a beautiful piece all by itself. Together with the picture of 
a shattered treeline it suggests a scientific view of nature — nature 
under the microscope — where the relation between perceiver and 
perceived is irredeemably divided. Where forests like this are simply 
more resources to be converted into cash. The sound represents the 
southern pine inspection bureaucrats of the film’s title as they pass 
through the forest. When they leave the trees are restored again — 
overlooking an isolated climber who slouches toward an order 


unused to humanity. A drama of ecology. 


Red Shift (2 min 1991) 
“Red Shift asks the question: how much can you say in two minutes 
about language, translation and living at the end of the century? The 


answer, of course, is everything.” (Toronto International Festival Catalogue) 


It began with a woman reading Genet’s The Thief’s Journal. She sat each 
afternoon, and using a fugue score by Bach, I assigned all the high 
notes to the zoom lens, and all the low ones to the focus ring. 
Exposing one frame at a time, I adjusted the zoom and focus until 
we both arrived at the end of the score. The result is a continuously 
shifting image of home, metaphor here for the shift from a literary 
age to a time when pictures rule. As if words and their readers were 
only real to us insofar as they resembled an image. Because reading 
has become an activity of the past, it has become “the read,” and as 


the read has been turned into an image, it has become “a red shift.” 


Modern Times (4 min 1991) 

“Transcribes the history of the body as a moving image/object. 
From Charlie Chaplin’s portrayal of the worker caught in the wheel 
of industry, to the rapid-fire representation of skin over skin, this is 


a body legitimated by light.” (Pleasure Dome) 


“Modern Times is a little essay on what happens to the human body 
when it meets a movie camera. It synthesizes, for the first time, 
the two concerns which have driven most of Hoolboom’s previous 


work: questions of the cinema (the body of film history), and ques- 


tions of the maker (the body of flesh). Modern Times begins and ends 
in darkness — just like any film screening. At the beginning there is 
only a voice. A child listens to a war veteran’s story who speaks of 
how he shot people not with a gun, but with a camera. At the end of 
the film the camera moves towards a drawer which it enters. The 
drawer is a closed little black box, like the camera. In appropriated 
images from an old Charlie Chaplin movie (Modern Times), we see 
Chaplin caught within the mechanism of an assembly line. He is 
drawn along a path which is a painstakingly faithful reproduction of 
the guts of a motion picture camera, rendered room size, implying 
that the camera is not neutral, that we end up living inside the 
machine and seeing the world as the machine sees it.” (Martin 


Rumsby, Chronicle) 


Mextee (with Steve Sanguedolce) (35 min 1992) 

“Mexiee ruthlessly unmasks and dissects the assumptions and half- 
truths we tell ourselves about development and progress. Not so 
much a film as a series of live-action postcards, the images are sus- 
tained by an incisive voice-over. The tour ranges from an archeo- 
logical museum to a car factory (‘a factory which produces only 
smoke’) to a hideously graphic bullfight, linking cultural colonial- 
ism to free trade. ‘Everything you touch turns into Toronto, 
Hoolboom says, and this vacation jaunt ends with the disquieting 
transformation of Mexico City streets into Highway 401.” (Josh 
Ramisch, Variety) 


“You have been here all along...’ The film begins and ends at the 
same time, as if it never existed. The title repeats the gesture when it 
prints two thick crossed bars over the letters, as if the naming of the 
goal of the flight would be ‘too much.’ From the beginning, Mexiee 
denies the images Hoolboom and Sanguedolce brought in their jour- 
ney to this ‘no-image-land’: those of the young car-washers, the poor 
villages and booming towns, the vast cemeteries. The filmmakers 
have been to Mexico, but they pretend not to have seen anything. 
They feel like King Midas, because everything they touch (film) 


becomes Toronto, their home town. Like Midas, the conquistadors 
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who came to South/Middle America in search of gold, their story is 
documented by the Museum of Invasions, which Mexiee tells us about 
at the beginning. Today, Mexico is still marked by the greed of the 
north — by its accumulated treasures that even poor artists will 
profit from. This is what the filmmakers realized, and they subject 
their own gestures of domination to relentless criticism. 

But it is not gold they’re looking for in Mexico. Not posses- 
sions and treasures, but loss, lack and forgetfulness which have 
brought them here. And thus Mexico for them — every man his pro- 
jection — becomes an uncanny landscape with a ghostlike topogra- 
phy, Mexico the seductive protocol of a repression. Nonetheless, the 
monster of the past seems omnipresent, the memory of media-cyber- 
space a totality. Giant cats, grasshoppers and cockroaches crowd 
Mexican TV screens; in its museums, dinosaurs awake to life out of 
piles of bones; relics remain, out of which the present creates a mon- 
strous, imaginary past; living fish swim in the blue water of the 
aquariums — one fails to imagine it in the living waters of the 
Mexican gulf. It is as if the imagination of life is bound to fail due to 
the mummifications of the past.” (Veronika Rall, Oberhausen Festival 


Catalogue) 


Indusium (10 min silent 1993) 

The indusium is the innermost membrane of the foetus, the primal 
seal of beginnings. The film visits three places — a fireworks 
demonstration in Vancouver, a steel factory in Regina, and a church 
in New York City. While the fireworks are a kind of herald, the 
church and factory are paired to show their origins in faith. 

The church is a picture, its architecture a description of the 
eternal and unchanging. The camera shows the church as the centre 
of its own universe, turning around its doorway statues in tight cir- 
cles that slowly widen, like a stone cast in water. Only this revealing 
doesn’t show the devout, but traffic on a busy New York street 
which bears its citizens far from the remains of this lost empire. 

The steel factory also conjures a cosmology. Here is the rule 
of an infinite visibility, the universe laid bare beneath the scrutiny 


of the foreman, the boss — the workers assigned a role in the great 


project of creation, now delivered to flesh. At the heart of the fac- 
tory is a vast oven where the dreams of an industrial consciousness 
are born. Rubbed up against the church, this flaming pit has an 
infernal feel, as if the will to manufacture, to create, were a dire 
inversion of Genesis. The factory has replaced the church. What is 
being manufactured here are not products, but people. A new idea 
of how to live. As the montage circles to a close, a last figure is 
introduced, photographed a frame at a time, and superimposed 
with oven fires. Now that the task of creation has passed from the 
church to the factory, it has given birth to something strange and 


unfamiliar. Behold the new man. 


8. Oh Kanada! 


Shooting Blanks (with Shawn Chappelle) (8 min 1995) 
“Composed as a travelogue of anecdotes: from John Cage’s search for 
silence, birth and the impoverished state of the Canadian cinema, 
Shooting Blanks touches upon a theme seldom presented as a meaning- 
ful part of our life: absence. The absence of light and sound are cele- 
brated as the oldest memories of a world to which no return is pos- 
sible. Flashes of horror, action and porno movies finally culminate in 
a climax, underlining the false identity Canadian cinema has bor- 
rowed from its southern neighbours.” (Miryam van Lier, Visions du Reel 
Catalogue, 1997) 


One night after too much borscht I stumbled into the video store, 
looking for something to take my mind off my stomach. I was 
searching for an image of home, for the cool paranoid interiors of 
Atom Egoyan’s Adjuster and finally found it — in the foreign section. 
Atom lives here in Toronto, like I do, and I was a little taken aback 
that movies like Mr. Smith Goes to Washington and Dumb and Dumber were 
considered ‘Canadian’ while the movies we actually make here were 
stuffed in rows alongside Japanese, Spanish, and Australian movies. 
I started thinking of a movie without images because we didn’t have 


any here, couldn’t find or afford them, with a voice-over that would 
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take on notions of silence, darkness, and the Canadian cinema. But 
once I laid it down it didn’t seem enough, so I called up my pal 
Shawn from Vancouver — the maestro of testosterone video mon- 
tage, and asked if he could scratch together a track of Hollywood 
flicks rapidly cut. I hoped it might embrace three sections — begin- 
ning with dinosaurs from King Kong and Jurassic Park, moving into Clint 
Eastwood/ Arnold Schwarzenegger shoot-’em-ups, and closing with 
a cross-cut between images from the Gulf War and porn. I lay in bed 
at night dreaming of what it might look like, and four months later 


it came in the mail — exactly as I'd imagined. 


Escape in Canada (9 min b/w 1993) 

The cross-country travelogue that is the basis of this film was made 
in the forties. Sponsored by the Canadian government, it is pitched 
toward an American understanding. Rocky Mountain ski runs, 
Niagara Falls, rivers teeming with gold dust, and plains of buffalo 


reassure an American audience that geography is destiny. 


“Having stumbled upon a hair-raisingly patronizing travel docu- 
mentary promoting Canada (‘the land of escape!’) as a vast play- 
ground for tourists, Hoolboom re-processes it in its negative image. 
Which may be the only way a Canadian can position himself with- 
in such an alien projection of nation: from behind the screen that 
hides the truth of colonized national experience.” (Geoff Pevere, Take 
One) 


Kanada (45 min 1993) 

“Kanada is that rare thing, a work from the avant-garde with wit, pas- 
sion and just enough slickness to sweeten its message: Canada is 
threatened by enemies without and within, the future’s not what it 
used to be. That’s right, another dystopia. This is Canada ten-to- 
twenty years from now, and it sure doesn’t look like a tea party. 
Structured like a channel-surfer’s Intolerance, Kanada’s cross-cut with 
enough dynamism (and Brechtian alienation effects) to keep you 


absorbed throughout. 


Four channels, four stories. A skull-faced anchorman briefs 
us on the dire straits we’ve sailed into. Jean Chretien has been 
replaced by Prime Minister Wayne Gretzky, and Lucien Bouchard is 
committing atrocities upon anglophone schoolchildren. The PM and 
his boot-licking aide hammer out strategy, sequestered in a black- 
and-white hell. A mad bride spray-paints graffiti while fleeing an 
unseen pursuer. Central to all this is a pair of women lovers, laugh- 
ing and fighting while the country goes down in flames around 
them. To play Bobbie and Charlie (a social worker and her hooker 
girlfriend) Hoolboom had the good fortune to get Gabrielle Rose 
and Babz Chula. Bits that sound like effortless improvisation alter- 
nate with monologues where each woman in turns expounds on 
men, sex and the state of the union. 

Visual technique, often the only thing a good experimental 
film has going for it, is unconventional to the point of assault. The 
over-exposed colour shots of Bobbie and Charlie lend an other 
worldly air to their remarks, while hairless Prime Minister Gretzky 
and his aide (actors Andrew Scorer and Sky Gilbert, both familiar 
from Toronto’s alternative theatre scene) emote on Expressionist sets 
right out of The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari — jagged strips in forced per- 
spective, or huge representations of the human brain. The Bride is 
transmuted by another trick in the experimentalist’s repertoire: 
hand-doctored film emulsion, complete with scratches and tinted 
stock that blooms and fades with a mind of its own.” (David Roche, 
Festival Guide) 


9. The Body in Question 


House of Pain (50 min 1995) 

“The Canadian avant-garde has found its Salo, and its name is House 
of Pain. Mike Hoolboom’s new feature must be the most transgressive 
Canadian film ever made. Shot in black-and-white and printed in 
colour to achieve its luscious sepia-like tones, House of Pain’s four parts 
simultaneously seem to celebrate and be revolted by that house of 


pain in which we all reside: the body. Hypnotic, hallucinatory, 
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entirely wordless, and completely beyond the pale, the film reads 
like a nightmarish, nocturnal-emission compendium of avant-garde, 


cinema-of-shock history.” (Jim Sinclair, Pacific Cinematheque Guide) 


“Hoolboom’s new work is a collection of four short pieces themat- 
ically and stylistically related. Described by the director as a ‘psycho- 
horror in four parts,’ there is indeed plenty in House of Pain to shock, 
alienate, confront and revolt its audience. At the same time, there is 
also a pervading passion and tenderness that suffuses the piece, 
most evident in the beauty of its cinematography. Hoolboom’s 
recent filmic concerns deal with the very elemental nature of life, 
with corporeal existence at its most basic yet most profound. The 
often religious or ceremonial tone of the whole film is accurately 
offered up in Earle Peach’s consuming score, with musical motifs 
ranging from devotional to lounge.” (Alison Vermee, Vancouver 


International Festival Catalogue) 


“Defiantly passionate, Hoolboom’s four-chambered (like the human 
heart) House of Pain is immersed in body fluids, blurred sexual iden- 
tities and mutilation (especially the metaphorically charged removal 
of an eye in two episodes). The figures who roam its enclosures are 
ultimately identified (in the closing credits) as angels — surreal 
apparitions of theatrical artifice, seen through layers of make-up and 
corsets, petticoats, boots and veils, their construction underlined by 
the use of harsh contrasts, expressionistic shadows and wide-angle 
distortions. The film opens (Precious) and closes (Shiteater) with lone 
figures while the middle episodes (Scum, Kisses) involve couples... 
Scum begins with a man and woman in formal wear descending the 
steps of a church, suggesting a wedding. The man is seen removing 
his turds from a toilet and smearing himself ecstatically and later the 
woman wakes and squats over the man’s open mouth, filling it with 
her shit. The underlying ideas here are marriage as unification dis- 
sembling into a transaction of material possession, feces being the 
original material possession apart from the body/self (filthy lucre). 
In this sense, the generous mouthful bestowed by the bride is her 


dowry. A sort of unity is accomplished when the woman removes 


one of the groom’s eyes and after baptizing it in urine offers it to 
him... The final part, Shiteater, resumes the theme of art and the cre- 
ative act as a spiritual transformation of physical matter. It reiterates 
the theme of theatricality (make-up and costume) as a sort of 
androgyny, but the appliance of simple devices to the face and body 
take on a suddenly frightening distortion of identity. Feces is again 
seen as material possession of the other, but the feces itself is here 
outrageously profuse and baroque, its eating an overtly exhibition- 
ist and defiant act since the lone figure in this episode performs the 
ritual dressing up before going to the toilet and then sits and shits 
looking the camera directly in the eye. The episode ends with the 
angel returning to the water, naked and reborn. 

..The film’s title recalls the operating room in which Dr. 
Moreau transforms animals into humans in Island of Lost Souls which 
he called “The House of Pain.” The title suggests that the artistic 
endeavour, like the role of the body, is to render the physical spiri- 


tual and the spiritual physical.” (Tom Chomont, Workprint) 


Carnival 1 (3 min 1996) 

Each of the carnivals in this series has been photographed a frame 
at a time, on overlaid rolls of pictures, so that naked strangers might 
meet “in the dark.” Here revellers have gathered to celebrate a great 
union of flesh, a parade where all that is normally hidden or 
reserved, or hung beneath a veil of modesty, is now brazenly exhib- 
ited. Owing to the speed of the shooting and the layered montage, 
this congregation of display has left individuation far behind, the 
whole mass turning in a blur of perimeters, reassembled now in an 


orgy of secrets, each pore open to admit the desire of another. 


Carnival 2 (3 min 1996) 


If our flesh could be grown by farmers, this film would be harvest. 


“You see that these bodies pressed against other bodies enjoy being 
held, weighed, caressed by thick indexterous hands. In the contact 
there is an opaque enjoyment that is not the gratification of a mind, 


for one has no knowledge and skill to give, no relief to promise. It 
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is in touching another body that a body knows the enjoyment of its 
own mass, it own weight, its exposed surfaces. The pleasure dif- 
fuses in the dampness, odors and musks of unwashed bodies, in the 
breaths that push against faces like gusts of cloud-bearing winds. 
This carnal euphoria has no meaning, it is not a sign of under- 
standing, resolve, or solutions. But it is not closed in itself. The plea- 
sure is each time momentary, agitated, always in a hurry to displace 
itself, to recur elsewhere. Momentarily it glows in the hands, in the 
arms, in the shoulders, in the lips, in the thigh pressed of its own 


weight against yours.” (Alphonso Lingis, Abuses) 


Carnival 3 (3 min 1996) 

Carnival 3 is a meat dance of flesh and light, its collection of bodies 
pressed together like leaves in an album of recall. These psychedelic 
sojourns have made of the whole surface of the body a vast aperture, 
an opening which may admit the assent of another. In this conjunc- 
tion of bodies the very small and very large have been yoked 
together, offering up, as if in sacrifice, the moments of their own 
skin in order that some larger understanding might accrue — a vast 


Frankenstein body, a city of flesh, a public. 


10. Panic Bodies (in six parts: Positiv, A Boy’s Life, 
Eternity, 1+1+1, Moucle’s Island, Passing On) 70 min 
1998 


Positiv (10 min 1997) 
Positiv is a film for those who find TV too slow, though its roots lie 
in a multi-channel universe accessible by remote control. It features 
four screens which play simultaneously. In the upper right hand cor- 
ner a man speaks about the body and AIDS. 

“When I was six and learning the scales, I watered my hands 
everyday without result. Until I realized that despite all the chaos 
and upsets and frustrations, my life possessed a shape after all, a 


unity of design, and that shape was my body.” 


On the upper and lower left hand screens a storm of pictures 
issue, culled from science films, rock videos, horror flicks, and sci- 
fi movies. This montage of assocation features bodies grown large 
and small, frozen and burning, crumbling to ash and reforming, 
tortured and pleasured. On the bottom right hand screen, home 
movies show children at play, and then visits to the doctor, blood 
tests, and drug inhalations. Here the body has been divided, cracked 
open, its myriad reflections in the media allowed to issue like an 


open wound. 


A Boy’s Life (15 min 1996) 

Featuring Toronto performance artist Ed Johnson, this first-person 
monodrama shows a man in flight from the sins of his childhood, 
his attempted escape through a masturbatory revel so shattering he 
loses his prick, and his ensuing search for the missing organ. An 


allegory of wholeness, and of the body’s fractured unity. 


Eternity (10 min 1996) 

A movie in the form of a letter I received from New York filmer Tom 
Chomont. In it he speaks of the white light after death, Parkinson’s, 
and his brother’s last moments in a New York emergency ward. The 
scrolling text appears over pictures shot in Disneyland. Massive 
underexposure revisits this fabled vacation spot as an underworld, 
families at play easing into machines that will join a utopian science 
with a blank psychology. The waters of Dis form the score, finally 
returning its darkly drawn inhabitants to a housing tract in 


Vancouver’s east end — its architectures designed to stage the family. 


1+1+1 (8 min 1996) 
“A pixillated couple plays dress-up and undress-up as Earle Peach's 
industrial-strength audio track pulsates and ebbs with churning 


tides of sound.” (Geoff Pevere, Images Festival Catalogue) 


Photographed a frame at a time over three days, 1+1+1 casts Jason 
Boughton and Kathryn Ramey as unlikely lovers, the first appearing 


as a hovering devil in flight, excreting vegetables, while Ramey 


too tired 
coul 
fie cou 
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exhales a watch before lifting weights in cheerful self-absorption. 
Their touch promotes a shimmering aura of light, a celestial force- 
field which they struggle against, finally retiring to the kitchen with 
a gaggle of tools to fine-tune desire. To remake their partners into 
something more like themselves. At last they give in, don each 
other’s clothes, and fly off together to the strains of Strauss’s Blue 
Danube Waltz. The images are repeated three times, in hand-processed 
negative, negative-positive, then finally in “normal” colour tones, 
miming the process of desire, as each searches through the blind- 


ness they call personality to find another. 


Moucle’s Island (12 min b/w 1996) 

I met Moucle in Australia. We'd both been invited to an experimen- 
tal film festival and huddled after screenings in a nearly perpetual 
state of jetlag, trying to duck the poisonous barbs of an under- 
ground film scene bent on self-destruction. But her astonished 
expression was not the result of the movies, which were fine, but in 
feeling herself grow old. How had it happened? While she yearned 
only for playgrounds and chocolate her body had gone on ahead of 
her; next year she would celebrate her sixtieth birthday. Later, when 
she came to visit Toronto, I resolved to make a film of her dilemma, 
asking her to move again as a child feeling the world for the first 
time. I suggested she crawl over gravelled roofs and tunnels that 
appear like the birth canal. These motions of recollection were inter- 
cut with scenes from a child’s birthday party, Kodachrome moments 
of a girl trying to climb chairs that appear to her like mountains. 
Then I introduced an old porn film into the mix, girls innocently 
frolicking on a boat that takes them to Moucle’s island where they 
paddle each other, toss large balls, and play. Moucle looks on from 
the far shore of the present, masturbating in recall as ocean waves 
roll over her in superimposition, until the film’s final image is pro- 
jected onto her genitals, the innocents appearing to step out of her 


womb, the mother of all memory. 


Passing On (20 min 1997) 

“Children playing emerge from overexposed film spoiled by time. It 
is snowing. These solarized images deal with memory in this film of 
maturity by Mike Hoolboom. The tone is serious; his voice evokes 
his brother, his parents. The people appear onscreen as though they 
were disappearing. Hoolboom records the loss of loved ones whose 
features he stares at with lasting affection. Beautifully simple recur- 
ring shots of the white square with black lines crossing it represent 
the realm of the hereafter, where the ghosts go. With contained and 
poignant lyricism, Passing On addresses itself to death as something 
familiar, death which prowls and throws into relief the images of a 
cinema trying to resist another death, no doubt worse, a white death 
of memories forgotten, without images.” (Jean Perret, Visions du Réel 


Catalogue) 


11. Plague Years (in six parts: Frank’s Cock, Sorrow, 
Fall, Hey Madonna, Stormy Weather, Letters From 
Home) 73 min 1999 


Frank’s Cock (8 min 1993) 

“The overwhelming losses brought about by the AIDS crisis have, 
in recent years, stimulated a body of artwork of extraordinary pas- 
sion and urgency. In Frank’s Cock, Mike Hoolboom uses multiple 
screens as a backdrop to a man, facing the camera, telling the story 
of a relationship severed by AIDS. The visuals are hypnotic — here, 
the stark beauty of an individual, shot in black-and-white, is jux- 
taposed with a stream of impressionistic colour images. In a beau- 
tifully modulated performance, Callum Rennie plays a character 
whose lover, Frank, is dying. The emotional tenor of Rennie’s 
monologue builds delicately but steadily, as the details of his rela- 
tionship with Frank unfold, an achievement which is particularly 
significant given the film is only eight minutes long.” (Karen 
Tisch, Take One) 
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Sorrow (7 min 1996) 

This psychodramatic brief features Ed Johnson in a rite of mourn- 
ing. Opening with a pixillated view of a Toronto sunrise in winter, 
the scene is bleak, the cityscape exuding despair. A man pho- 
tographed in close-up descends a stairwell on his knees, his down- 
ward motion inscribing in the body’s movements a punctum of 
recall. As he looks up he sees an image from his childhood: two 
young boys stand on a suburban lawn, brandishing a rifle. In the 
second half he walks through a graveyard in the snow, takes out his 
cock and balls and lays them on a gravestone. The balls transform, in 
Sorrow’s third section, into monsters, innocent but hideous, which 
are hunted down by jetfighters. Defending themselves, the monsters 


breathe a deadly fire before flying away together, alone. 


“Starting with a fascinating choreography of body parts, shot from 
purposeful angles, Hoolboom makes us wonder what his protago- 
nist is in for. Is he in agony, in pain perhaps, or are his body move- 
ments and facial expressions the result of erotic delight? It is again 
in the use of found footage, this time a boy handling a rifle, that the 
filmmaker finds a key to unlock his story, his fantasy. In Sorrow he 
takes it to a definite climax, using a soundtrack and camera per- 
spectives (are these improvisations on Dreyer?) that force the drama 
to wind up at the cemetery.” (Miryam van Lier, Visions du Réel 


Catalogue) 


Fall (15 min 1999) 

An experimental drama about father and son, both HIV positive, 
who work for the same ad agency. Bill is the son, the last person 
who still dreams in pictures, whose frustration builds until he 
finally escapes work and family. He is pursued by his father who 
convinces him that meaning is granted only by the systems we live 


in. There is no outside. 


Hey Madonna (10 min 1998) 

The third in a series of correspondences with Madonna. Cast in the 
form of a letter, it includes synchronous moments (a doctor’s visit, 
reminiscences about death), narrating a tale of former lovers, one of 


whom has become postive. A fairytale of grieving. 


Stormy Weather (18 min 1997) 

“In a future world where soldiers are imprisoning all with AIDS, 
two women struggle to find love amid the ruins. This is the story of 
Alex, who works in one of the city’s recycling plants, and Barbara 
Z, a fast talking ex-junkie who works in the city’s underworld. They 
are lovers trying to keep the strains of conflict from entering their 
home. Unforgettable performances from a stellar cast (Babz Chula 


and Gabrielle Rose).” (Chicago Festival Catalogue) 


Letters From Home (15 min 1996) 

“Letters is a personal cry of resistance against social acts of contain- 
ment, especially those that brand and stigmatize. Hoolboom’s elab- 
orately fragmented style of filmmaking, multi-textured and aggres- 
sively layered, shatters all suspicions of order and certainty. In his 
hands, this short non-genre, working to place matters under com- 
pression, refuses to be absorbed into the mainstream vernacular. To 
put it plainly, the body of the film comes to represent the body of 
the man. 

What, then, is this body? Well, it is both whole and in 
pieces, a series of allusive and enigmatic images underscored by 
fragments of song and text. Threading through these disparate rep- 
resentations of culture, identity and experience are voice-over read- 
ings from a 1988 speech by the late AIDS activist Vito Russo. At once 
cogent, angry and courageous, these epigrammatic passages carry 
the enormous weight of death about them, but in their performance 
we hear a wild defiance. A descriptive inventory of the accompany- 
ing images scarcely conveys the film’s fluid play of irony and grace: 
home-movie segments of a smiling child at play intercut with 
archival footage of exploding warships, make-shift planes and 


ancient automobiles; ghostly shots of civic spaces, bleached of 
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colour and stripped of emphasis, overlap with silent bursts of flame 
suggesting Armageddon. If, as the film announces, ‘living with is 
like living through a war, where is there evidence around us of the 
fight for research and drugs to relieve the attack? This question 
hauntingly informs the film, but it does not preclude the personal 
struggle to inhabit the fullness of life, enjoy moments of being and 
pleasure. Discernibly slowed-down, scratched and tinted shots of 
men making love under a wash of shower water assert a primal bliss 
that might be the cause of death itself. Each set of images bears 
traces not only of its own creation and selection but of its own vul- 
nerability, trapped in time and yellowing away, but purged of nos- 
talgia for which one requires the privilege of health.” (Noreen 


Golfman, Canadian Forum) 


1980 
Song for Mixed Choir 7 min b/w 


1981 

Self Portrait with Pipe and Bandaged Ear 
1.5 min b/w 

Now, Yours 8 min 


1984 
The Big Show 7 min b/w silent 


1985 
Book of Lies 7 min 


1986 
White Museum 32 min b/w 


1987 
Fat Film 4 min b/w 


1988 

Grid 1.5 min silent 
Scaling 5 min b/w 

From Home 60 min b/w 


1989 

Brand 7 min 

Was 13 min 

Bomen 2.5 min silent 
Eat 8 min 


1990 

Blue Highway 4 min silent 

Towards 4 min silent 

two (with KikaThorne) 8 min b/w 
Southern Pine Inspection Bureau #9 

9 min b/w 

Install 8 min 


1991 

Red Shift 2 min 

Modern Times 4 min 

Man (with Ann Marie Fleming) 5 min 


1992 
The New Man (with Ann Marie Fleming) 
6.5 min 


Mexiee (with Steve Sanguedolce) 35 min 
In the Cinema 1 min b/w 

Steps to Harbour 17 min 

Careful Breaking 7 min 


1993 

Indusium 10 min silent 
Escape in Canada 9 min b/w 
Kanada 45 min 


1994 
Justify My Love 5 min b/w 


1995 

House of Pain 50 min 

Shooting Blanks (with Shawn Chappelle) 
8 min 


1996 
Dear Madonna 5 min 
Carnival 1,2,3 9 min 


1998 

Panic Bodies (in six parts: Positiv, A Boy’s 
Life, Eternity, 1+1+1, Moucle’s Island, Passing 
On) 70 min 

In My Car 4 min video 


1999 

Plague Years (in five parts: Frank’s Cock, 
Sorrow, Fall, Hey Madonna, Stormy Weather, 
Letters From Home) 73 min 


Films available from: 


Canadian Filmmakers Distribution Centre 
37 Hanna Avenue, Ste. 220 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada M6K 1W8 
Tel: 416-588-0725 Fax: 416-588-7956 


Lightcone 

27 rue Braille 

75012 Paris, France 

Tel 331.4628.1121 Fax 33.14.346.6376 
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